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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL DECISIONS 


ae ae i po 


At its Mid-Winter meeting in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on January 
30, 1948, the Executive Council voted: 


a)that the Association continue to accept the hospitality of Manhattan College in 
offering to provide facilities for the Central Headquarters office 


b) that the Association's fiscal year extend from July 1 of the current year through 
June 30 of the following year 


c) that a 10% cost of living bonus be granted the staff members at the Central 
Headquarters office 


d) that the 22d Annual Conference be held in Atlantic City, June 13—16, 1948, 
in conjunction with the American Library Association and that the 23d Annual Con- 
ference be held in Denver, during Easter Week, 1949, concurrent with the meeting of 
the National Catholic Educational Association 


e) that the Hospital Libraries Round Table be held in conjunction with the annual 
conference of the Catholic Hospital Association 


f) that Mr. Phillips Temple be appointed Chairman of the National Book Week 
observance in February, 1949 


g) that a committee be appointed to revise sections of the Constitution 
h) that the Executive Secretary be a member of all committees 
i) that the Victoria, B.C., Unit be acknowledged an official Unit of the Association 
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CATHOLIC TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR READING GUIDANCE’ 


By SISTER MARY INNOCENT, S.S.N.D. 
Teacher, Messmer High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Do we have a responsibility for reading 
guidance? 

Not so many weeks ago I was asked to 
speak on the Catholic teacher's responsibility 
to guide student’s reading. Now, when I am 
asked to do something I am not so eager 
to do, my mind automatically scares up the 
best possible excuse for not doing it. The 
excuse I gave that day was unfortunate. Or 
was it, perhaps, fortunate? I said: “Why, 
Sister, what do I know about the teacher's 
responsibility to guide her students in their 
reading?” 

Suddenly, the full impact of those words 
struck me. They came back at me like a 
boomerang. Here was someone who evident- 
ly took the existence of such a responsibility 
for granted; and here was I, a teacher, saying, 
“What do I know about that responsibility?” 
Stunned as I was into silence, I missed my 
opportunity to decline the paper. With 
what result? 

During the days that followed, my words 
kept ringing in my ears. I was making some 
very practical im ba ah Do I really have 
such a responsibility? Does any teacher have 
that responsibility? Just what is my respon- 
sibility as a teacher? If I am teaching trig- 
onometry, what has that to do with my stu- 
dents’ reading habits? If I am teaching fifth 
grade, it is my duty to see to it that my pupils 
know bow to read. How much concern is 
it of mine what read? I studied again 
the Holy Father’s description of the product 
of Christian education: 


“The true Christian, product of Chris- 
tian Education, is the su 

man who thinks, judges, acts con- 
stantly and consistently in accordance 
with right reason illumined by the 
supernatural light of the example and 
teaching of Christ.”* 


a 


1. Paper read at the meeti 
Edgew 


ng of the Wisconsin Unit, 
College, Madina, November 22, 1947. 


But that is the product of the whole of edu- 
cation. How much of that responsibility falls 
on me? If I teach in the grade school, I am 
trusted with the pupil all day long, and, per- 
ds eee & aakeed of On If I am 
teaching in the high school, I may be trusted 
to teach English or Latin or Geometry or 
even Economics. But the job of teaching 
boys and girls the job of seeing to it that 
these boys and girls grow, that is someone 
else's job. 

It doesn’t make sense. There is no some- 
one else. I am like one link in a chain. If 
the final result of the inter-action between 
pupil and teacher is to be a perfect Chris- 
tian, that will have to be the objective of 
every pupil and teacher along the way. Eu- 
glish and science and mathematics are only 
incidental. The important thing is the end 
product. I mean to say, English, science, and 
so forth, are incidental as objectives. The 
content of these, as of all subjects, is very 
important. The content, after all, — 
the food for growth. The important ob 
tive, however, is the end wedi sesay thw 
by the Holy Father. 

If reading has anything to do with that 
end product, then it is my responsibility to 
do something about that reading. There 
have been an Augustine, an Ignatius Loyola, 
a Newman. For them, reading was quite con- 
spicuously an instrument of the Holy Ghost 
in their sanctification. For others, it seems 
to have been less so. Reading, then, has been, 
and can again be, an instrument, a means to 
an end, more important to some souls than 
to others, but always a means, never an end 
in itself. In so far as I can use reading to 
help guide a soul to God, it is my duty to use 
it. And in so far as my guidance will prevent 
+ soul from staying from God, it is my 
responsibility to gui 

The next question is, concerning which 


2. Pope Pius XI, The Christian Education of Youth. 
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students is reading guidance likely to be an 
obligation? Roughly, we might divide our 
students into three classes: 

First, there are the few who will readily 
accept what we recommend. Guidance for 
them might consist merely in the suggesting 
of the choicest books. 

Then there is a larger group who read 
only in response to pressure, usually the 
pressure of assignments in school. To them 
reading is just so much more work, disagree- 
able work, at that. I wonder if we realize how 
many of our students are it “vis ca’ . 

I am thinking here of a__v who told me 
not so long ago that in all his years of 
grade and high school he had never read an 
entire book. As a student he ranked in the 
upper half of his class in a school where the 
reading program was far from neglected. His 
home life was such as would be expected 
to foster reading. And yet, he had never 
read farther than was necessary to make 
the required book report. Is this lad the 
exception? I wonder. 

There is, finally, the third group, those 
who read much, but who read indiscrimi- 
nately. Don Sharkey says it is estimated that 
only one Catholic in fifty reads Catholic 
books. Yet Catholics read. In an article en- 
titled, “Catholic Book-Week Thoughts”, and 
published in the Ave Maria, November 2, 
1946, he makes the statement that one-third 
of the members of the Book-of-the-Month- 
Club are Catholics. Here are people who 
read, but who do not trust their own judg- 
ment in the selection of books. Rather, they 
place their confidence in a group whom they 
consider better able to choose than them- 
selves. To me the tragedy is not so much 
that they belong to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club; the tragedy is that Catholic education 
has failed to develop in these Catholics a 
balanced judgment of their own upon which 
they can rely for their choice of books. 

It is the second and the third groups, the 
non-readers and the avid, non-discriminating 
readers who stand in need of guidance. How 
can we give it? Does Book Week Obser- 
vance, do Book Fairs, Assembly Programs, 
Displays, the building up of fine libraries,— 
do all these things fulfill the need? I think 
not. We have been doing these things for 
years. There are many excellent libraries in 


our schools and our students know the names 
of good books and good authors. Burt do 
they really know the treasures these libraries 
contain? Is their use of these treasures com- 
mensurate with their value? 

I believe there is something still lacking; 
and that something is a personal, individual, 
interested guidance for each boy and girl. 
Take the non-reader, for instance. What does 
he need? 

We have frequently heard, and perhaps 
often retold, the story of Lixcoln, who walked 
miles to get a book aid then spent long 
night hours porirz over it. But most of our 
students are nut Lincolns. Most of our stu- 
dents are faced with too many tempting leads 
away from books. If we could, as Father Vin- 
cent Ryan says, “put them alongside a kero- 
sene lamp in a country home on a wintry 
night and surround them with books”, they 
would read.* Our generation is so engrossed 
with material things, so over-stimulated by 
their restless environment, that it does not 
take naturally to the quiet stillness where 
reading prevails. The non-reading boy or 
girl needs a guide to lure him to those quiet 
places; a guide who will first of all find the 
book that has in it something for him in par- 
ticular, something in line with his interests. 
He needs someone who will tempt him to 
open that book, encourage him to read it, 
talk it over with him, leading him to derive 
from it some inspiration, some element con- 
ducive to his growth, so that the reading 
of that book may be truly instrumental to- 
ward the making of the perfect Christian. 

He does not need many books. I believe 
it is a mistake to think that much reading 
is a good in itself. One book well read is 
much more conducive to growth than a score 
of books superficially skimmed. To me the 
dangerous thing about the non-reader is that 
sooner or later he may begin to read; and 
then, because his taste for the good has not 
been developed, he may feed on the husks. 
If we can lead him to find something for 
himself in a few excellent books, we shall 
have guided him aright. 

There is an even greater challenge offered 
to us by the boy or girl who reads every- 
thing. Just because every book, like every 


3. Ryan, Vincent J., ‘“Tomorrow’s Leaders’’, Land and 


ome, 7:16, March 1944, 
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reader to — 
him to a point where the ocre is insi 
et etal te act teed eek eee te 
book that makes him stretch. 

But how? How can a teacher thus be an 
inspirational guide in reading? It would seem 
to mean almost impossible things. It requires, 
in the first place, understanding of the stu- 
dent; and in the second, an almost limitless 
knowledge of books. 

But are these things as impossible as they 
seem? As to the first, if a teacher is half a 
teacher at all, she must strive to know and 
to understand her pupils, their mental capa- 
city, their reading level, their interests and 
background of experiences, their personal- 
ity problems and iarities. Some of this 
can be determined by means of adequate 
reading tests. Most of it will be the product 
of informal discussion with individual boys 
and girls. Sometimes a student's informal 
report on a book in class will reveal much 
about himself and his attitudes. Very fre- 
quently students who are reluctant to speak 
before a large group will take an animated 
and revealing part in a small p discus- 
sion, when a class has been divided according 
to current reading interests. This latter ar- 
rangement of meeting in groups, one grou 
discussing biographies its are oe i 
ing, another, mystery stories, and so on, is 
an excellent method for the teacher, moving 
from group to group, to get revelations 
about her boys and girls that will be a great 
help in guiding them. But whatever method 
she uses, studying the student is the first 
le ee ee 
guidance in any other field. 

The second problem, knowing books, is 
really less formidable, but perhaps also far- 


4D Dimnet, Ernest, Art of Thinking, Simon and Schuster, 
1928, p. 128. 
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ther from being solved. 
way to know books, and that 
them. We may study endless 
pursue annotated catalogs 
countless book reviews 
are only starting points. We do not in this 
way acquire that familiarity that “ee it 
ee ee eee be 

he wants or just the book he needs. 
We must read books, not innumerable books, 
and not so rapidly that we fail to get the 
message the author is trying to put across. 
We must seek to find that message and we 
must appraise it carefully. We have so pre- 
cious little time ourselves; we must be as 
careful in our choosing as we want our 
students to be. We, too, must “nor waste our 
time reading merely good books”. 

We must find the excellent books. Our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has repeatedly 
warned against the black paganism that is 
sweeping over the world. That black pagan- 
ism has seeped into the books that are even 
now on many of our library shelves. They are 
pagan often not for what they contain, but 
for what they lack. We must look for Chris- 
tian books, books that the true 
Christian philosophy of life, books that apply 
Christian principles to many fields, econo- 
mic, social, literary, The student 
must live, Christlike; he must have the right 
sense of values about things—rural life, for 
instance, home and family, nature, race, 
wealth and poverty, his own personal prob- 
lems. He must understand the place of the 
Church in history and in his own life, the 
significance of the liturgy and of the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body of Christ. The 
abstract concepts of justice, humility, meek- 
ness, courage, and charity are difficult to 
teach. But young people are not slow to 
recognize them in human beings presented 
to them in excellent books. Remember, the 
end product of Christian education is the 
supernatural man; our students must be 
supernatural students. They must stand out 
as different in a world that is pagan. And, 
therefore. the books they read must be 
different, meaty with a message that has its 
source in supernatural verities. 

These are the things we must deliberately 
set out to look for in books, even the littlest 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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1948 LENTEN READING LIST’ 


Compiled by REVEREND HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J. 
Literary Editor, AMERICA, New York 


Perhaps the average reaction of the aver- 
age Catholic when he hears spiritual or de- 
votional books mentioned is to shrug his 
shoulders and say “Oh, I never read pious 
books”. The misconception undoubtedly 
exists that spiritual books are inevitably 
“pills”. 

Well, that is not so. This list here sub- 
mitted will give the lie to that misconception. 
I hereby challenge anybody who has even 
the slightest interest in his Catholic life to 
read any of these books and not find him- 
self, perhaps to his great surprise, gripped 


1. Reprinted through the courtesy of the Religious Book 
Publishers. oa ” 


and engrossed. Certainly the subject matter 
these books treat is supremely important: 
Our Lord and Our Lady, their lives and the 
meaning of their lives for our life; the 
spirit of Christ in the shaping of our lives; 
how that spirit has formed other lives; how 
that spirit can inform and ennoble literature. 
And the style of these books will be found, 
I think, miles removed from anything like 
a smugly pietistic treatment. 

Here are only twenty-seven out of a 
hundred books that clamored for inclusion 
in the Lenten List. But I am confident 
that these are fine books; they will reward 
your time and they may introduce you to 
further riches in Catholic reading. 





Our LORD AND Our LADY 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, by Rev. Giu- 
seppe Ricciotti. Bruce. 703p. $7.50. 


Deep scholarship does not make this life of 
Our Savior heavy reading. It is one of the very 
finest of modern lives of Christ. 


THE CHRIST OF CATHOLICISM, by 
Dom Aelred Graham, OS.B. Longmans, 
Green. 381p. $4 


The history of Christ's life is treated in this 
book but its value lies beyond that—in its bril- 
liant treatment of the meaning of Christ in His 
Church and in the individual lives of Christians. 


OUR BLESSED MOTHER, by Rev. Edward 
Leen, CS.Sp., and Rev. J. Kearney, CSSp. 
Kenedy. 156p. $3.50 

The high standard of Fathers Leen and Kearney 
set in their earlier ascetical works is brought to 
completion after death by a most competent edi- 
tor. This is a splendid treatise on Our Lady, her 
nee, her place in the individual Catholic 
ite. 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA, by William 
Thomas Walsh. Macmillan. 227p. $2.75 
Doctor Walsh preserves the simplicity of the 
children to whom Our Lady made the famous 
visitations. This is really must reading for anyone 
interested in Our Lady's place in today’s world. 


LIFE AND ASCETICISM 


THE PSALMS, tr. by Monsignor Ronald 
Knox. Sheed and Ward. 239p. $2 


Monsignor Knox brings to the translation of 
the Psalms the same felicity of phrase and original- 
ity of approach that made his translation of the 
New Testament a literary masterpiece. 


THE MIND AND HEART OF LOVE, by 
Rev. Martin D'Arcy, S.J. Holt. 333p. $3.50 

A profound scholarly treatment of the dif- 
ferences, conflicts and complementary nature of 
supernatural and earthly love. It is rather re- 
stricted to a specialized audience, but is one of the 
most important and thoughtful works of the year. 
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THIS TREMENDOUS LOVER, by Rev. M. 
Eugene Boylan, O.C.R. Newman. 345p. $3 


Father Boylan writes in strong manly fashion 
of the depth and riches to be found in a realization 
of the tremendousness of God's love for all His 


creatures. 


TESTING THE SPIRIT, by Rev. Felix D. 
Duffey, CS.C. Herder. 174p. $2 
Though of special interest to spiritual directors, 
student counselors and the like, this is a very 
complete and satisfying treatise on the direction of 
souls. 
PARDON AND PEACE, by Rev. Alfred 
Wilson, C.P. Sheed and Ward. 257p. 
$2.50 
All the riches for Catholics in the Sacrament 


acon te ie Rep Ponape on Rages per 
here. The emphasis is on the constructive side of 
Confession—not merely the forgiveness of sins 
but the development of the spiritual life. 


THE ART OF HAPPY MARRIAGE, by 
Rev. James A. Magner. Bruce. 273p. $2.75 

This is perhaps the most complete Catholic 
treatise on married life, down-to-earth and still, as 


one would expect, emphatic on the spiritual values 
which are the basis of the Sacrament. 


THOSE TERRIBLE TEENS, by Rev. Vin- 
cent McCorry, S.J. McMullen. 184p. $2.25 

Witty, frank and, above all, reverent of the 
loveliness of young , this book of do’s and 
Gas © Sey 6 ep Se Se tae tee 
youngsters and of their parents 


LIVES AND HISTORY 


HUMANIST AS HERO, by Theodore May- 
nard. Macmillan. 261p. $3 

Mr. Maynard's ability to make the historical 
figures of whom he writes come very convincingly 
alive is dominant again in this life of St. Thomas 
More, whom Chesterton called “the greatest Eng- 
lishman”’. 
BLESSED MARGARET CLITHEROW, by 
Margaret T. Monro. Longmans, Green. 
108p. $2 

This has been called a companion piece to 
Evelyn Waugh’s Edmund Campion. The same 
spirit of gay and unostentatious heroism animates 
this stirring picture of the fortitude of the Catho- 
lic laity under persecution. 


GOD'S AMBASSADRESS, by Sister Helen 
M. D. Redpath. Bruce. 216 p. $3 

Much like Catherine of Sienna, St. Bridget of 
Sweden was one of the world’s great women. 
She swayed the councils of kings and the des- 
tinies of states, and the author recaptures all the 
color and turmoil of the times. 


THE LIFE OF ST. CAMILLUS, by Rev. C. 
C. Martindale, S.J. Sheed and Ward, 181p. 
$2.50 

In the gigantic, boisterous Saint who bent his 
energies to gentle, even maternal, care of the sick, 


Father Martindale has found a worthy subject for 
his brilliant writing. 


AS THE MORNING STAR, by Rev. 
Marion A. Habig,O.F.M. McMullen. 218p. 
$2.75 

Lives of St. Francis of Assisi are many, but 
this is more an evaluation of the spirit of the 
Saint than a biography. The book may be called 
a treatise on how to die in the love of God. 


DIFFICULT STAR, by Katherine Burton. 
Longmans, Green. 239p. $2.75 


The Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
was founded, as one might not expect, by a young 
French girl. This is the story of how she grew up 
from rather a worldly life into a true lay apostle. 


THOMAS EDWARD SHIELDS, by Jus- 
cine Ward. Scribners. 309p. $3.50 


Catholic education in the United States owes a 
tremendous lot to Father Shields. He was a 
leader in the improvement of teacher training, 
methodology and other important aspects of edu- 
cation. 


FRANCE ALIVE, by Claire Huchet Bishop. 
McMullen. 227p. $3 


The author answers the question—what about 
Catholic life in postwar France? She treats of 
missions to the workingmen, of the Jocist move- 
ment, and other proofs that there is another Catho- 
lic renaissance in a land whére the communists 
seem to be getting all the notice. 
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THE STORY OF A FAMILY, by Rev. 
Stephane-Joseph Piat,O.F.M. Kenedy. 459p. 
$3.50 

The story of the Little Flower has been told 
frequently but this is the first complete account 


of the wonderful Catholic family of which she is 
the most famous member. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE JESUITS, by 
Rev. James Brodrick, S.J. Longmans, Green. 
337p. $3.50 

Father Brodrick’s charming style highlights 
this second volume in his series on the history 
of the Society of Jesus. The sweep of the times 
gives ample scope for Father Broderick’s brilliant 
historical analysis. 


CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


I SING OF A MAIDEN, by Sister M. 
Therese, Sor.D.S. Macmillan, 459p. $4.50 

Probably the finest anthology of poems in honor 
of Our Lady has been compiled with obvious lov- 
ing devotion and unobtrusive scholarship by Sis- 
ter Therese. The introduction is a model of its 
kind. The book belongs in every Catholic li- 
brary, and even every home. 


A CATHOLIC READER, ed. by Charles A. 
Brady. Desmond and Stapleton. 337p. 
$3.50 


Catholic humanism, gay and supernatural, has 
been the norm of selection in this very readable 
anthology. The dedication of the book to St. 
Thomas More gives an indication of its spirit. 


WHEN THE MOUNTAIN FELL, by C. F. 
Ramuz. Pantheon. 221p. $2.50 

This novel is quite lyric in its telling of the 
triumph of profound married love over the catas- 
trophies of nature. The spirit of the Faith runs 
through it like a quiet undercurrent. 


DUST ON THE KING'S HIGHWAY, by 
Helen C. White. Macmillan. 468p. $3.50 

This novel, which concerns the Franciscan Cali- 
fornia missions, is very moving in its story of one 
of the humble heroes who labors to a martyr's 
crown. 


A WOMAN OF THE PHARISEES, by 
Francois Mauriac. Holt. 24lp. $2.50 
This penetrating study of spiritual self-deception 
in the life of an apparently very devout woman 
is a classic of psychological fiction which is 
chraacterized by keen spiritual insight. 


PRINCE OF DARKNESS, AND OTHER 
STORIES, by J. F. Powers. Doubleday. 
277p. $2.75 

These are some of the finest short stories in the 
English language. Most of them have a clerical 
theme and are tinged with gentle satire. They 
yon a high-water mark in American Catholic 

rs. 
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RARE BOOK COLLECTION IN THE 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


By REVEREND IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O.F.M. 
Librarian, St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, New York 


It is refreshing to note that many libraries, 
especially college libraries, are maintaining 
their collections of early printed books, while 
others are busy at work laying the founda- 
tions for a worthwhile rare book collection. 
This is a remarkable phenomenon consider- 
ing the present-day limitations of budget, 
time, space and other factors militati 
against establishing or maintaining a rare 
book collection. It is a task that should, 
but unfortunately cannot, be common to all 
our Catholic colleges in helping to preserve 
our Catholic cultural heritage. 


We might first of all ask ourselves what 
do we understand by a rare book? To be 
sure it must be something that is important, 
desirable, and hard to get, a book that may 
be, but need not be, old. It may be scarce, 
irreplaceable, of special value to research 
scholars, or it may be one of a limited edi- 
tion of one hundred copies or less. Again, 
it may be a volume of exceptional artistic 
beauty or typogra 
it apart from its fellows in a library. Some- 
times its special value consists in its having 
been associated with some important per- 
son, with the author's or critic’s comments, 
by use of marginalia, shedding new light 
on an otherwise obscure reference. All 
librarians, however, are quite agreed that all 
books printed before 1640, all American 
books pea ior to 1800, and of course 

manuscript editions are worthy of being 
called rare books. In a sense we might say 


that rare books are a necessary | , the 
“cake” in a library, while the sally Weeks 
are mere “bread and butter.” 


Their Procurement 


The question may arise: How can we pro- 
cure copies of rare books, granted that even 
a small library should have such treasures? 


ical excellence that sets 


We, as Catholic librarians, have enough 
roblems trying to obtain the needed recent 
books We might justly feel that our task 
is well-done if we keep up-to-date, with- 
out making too much of an effort to go 
back, to procure old or rare items. Yet rare 
books do have a definite place in a library. 
We may, in fact, actually have such books 
already in our possession. In my opinion, 
the final decision rests not so much on the 
financial means of a small library in deter- 
mining it to purchase choice rare items, as 
it depends upon the intelligence of the li- 
brarian and his associates in seeking and 
caring for rare books. 

Rare books may be procured either by gift 
or purchase, or both such means. This 
may seem and sound commonplace, too easy 
an answer. Yet it is possible for a librarian 
to establish contact with literary minded in- 
dividuals, friends of the finer things in life, 
friends of the library, people who are suf- 
ficiently interested patrons of learning and 
desirous of providing funds for the pur- 
chase of rare items for a particular library. 
How can we librarians cultivate the interest 
of such a patron? First of all by taking 
the initiative ourselves, even if only on a 
small scale. We must establish in our li- 
brary what is termed a “treasure room”, or 
set aside a special place where such rarities 
may be properly housed and used. Such a 
vault, or rare book room, will serve also as 
an effective magnet to attract gifts. Donors 
and benefactors will be drawn to and help 
such a library when they realize that they 
have kindred interests. But the li must 
show itself worthy of and appreciate such 
gifts. The librarian, especially, must show 
an interest in, and have a high regard for 
rare books, otherwise his indifference and 
lack of appreciation may chase away such 
a willing and able donor. 
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Planned Program 


It may be well for a library, even a small 
one, to plan a definite program for its rare 
book collection. This may be done by the 
librarian and the faculty working together 
discussing the particular kind of rare book 
collection that would prove most helpful 
for the school and its students. Among the 
suggestions advanced for such a planned pro- 
gram is the simple hint: avoid the obvious, 
especially those items usually found in every 
collection. Specialization, rather, should be 
your objective; for example the life and 
works of one of the college's distinguished 
alumni. Publicize the fact that you are 
gathering the works of this literary light of 
the school, and before long there will be 
willing hands and hearts, and pocketbooks, 
too, to help. Some will donate their own 
special collections, or will procure such items 
for you. The result will be a provincial 
center of culture, modest yet special, dis- 
tinctive and helpful. But whatever you do, 
do not try to compete with other libraries 
on the same subject. By doing so you will 
be merely dissipating your efforts, without 
gaining any fruitful end. 


Location 


We may ask ourselves what is the place 
for rare books? The answer is quite simple, 
too easy in fact. The place for rare books 
is, as I mentioned before, the treasure room, 
or at least a special safe or locked case. 
Someone even suggested that if an insti- 
tution has some rare books, but does not 
have a dignified, properly protected place for 
them, it would be better for such a library 
to dispose of them by selling or giving 
them to some nearby institution that has 
one or that plans to make proper provision 
for such items. All things being equal, the 
college or university library would be a 
better repository for rare books than the 
ordinary public library. 


Rare book rooms, however, should be 
safe, yet easily available, lest such books lead 
a hallowed “touch-me-not” existence. They 
should be well ventilated, with proper tem- 
perature and humidity control. The ideal 
temperature suggested is 70 degrees, with 
50% humidity. There should also be good 


lighting, with additional floor plugs for 
special lights. They should be adjacent to 
a soundproof room for typing. But above all, 
they should be in charge of a curator, a per- 
son with a feel for rare books, of superior 
training and personality. And why is that 
so important? Because a prospective bene- 
factor will infer much from the type of 
person in charge of the rare book collection. 


Function of Rare Books 


Taking for granted that we now have a 
select group of rare items, what should be 
their function in the library? No matter how 
small or modest the collection, it can be 
made, by an alert librarian, to play an im- 
portant educational role. In addition to in- 
creasing the prestige of the institution own- 
ing it, such a collection can become a rich 
source of information and inspiration, if 
properly handled. Men hunger for books; 
certain men, certain books. Yes, a rare book 
collection can enliven the library. There are 
those who say that if we give some men 
just a thought, an idea, it may be more im- 
portant for them than food or clothing even 
than life itself. It is more than a play on 
words to say: Progress involves research; if 
we wish to go ahead we must go back, and 
see what has been done. It is true that not all 
rare books contain such nuggets of know- 
ledge, but a fair perusal and study of what 
is in our rare book collection will not only 
give us much food for thought, but in the 
process will provide us with pleasure, will 
be a rich source of intellectual recreation, and 
will furnish us with mental stimulation. 


A good rare book collection will serve to 
draw alumni and friends to the library, while 
at the same time forming a strong bond, a 
connecting link between the library, faculty 
and alumni. By careful and appreciative use 
—after a similar introduction to the collec- 
tion by the teacher in the classroom,—gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students will find that 
rare books are not dead, but very much alive, 
very much related to the present. Yes, rare 
books can be made to work, to accomplish 
much good, if properly displayed, related to 
classwork, associated with the present, or 
made a source for research. Last but not 
least, rare books provide a rich source of 
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valuable publicity for 
school. 


the library and the 


I might say, in passing, that our rare book 
collection at St. Bonaventure College might 
very well be considered one of the factors, 
and a very important one, which influenced 
the gift of $130,000 for a new library build- 
ing. The Friedsam Foundation gave due con- 
sideration to the fact that our rare books, 
handed down by my Franciscan predeces- 
sors, deserved a safe place, where they could 
be shown off to advantage, and used with 
proper safeguards, so that they could be 
handed down to future generations. Even 
more recently, it was the rare books and 
beautiful appointments of the Friedsam 
Memorial Library that influenced another 
friend of the finer things in life to present 
over five thousand select volumes and numer- 
ous original works of art to St. Bonaventure 
College. The good publicity accompanying 
these gifts has been, I believe, responsible 
in no small measure for another gift of 
$50,000 received for the library during the 
past year. The kind donor of the last gift 
had never, to my knowledge, visited the li- 
brary, but had only heard about it, or read 
about it from such items as you yourselves 
may have seen in the papers. I am firmly 
convinced of the truth of the saying: Ap- 
preciation for past favors is a pledge of 
future blessings. By publicizing gifts in a 
dignified way, our library was not only able 
to express public appreciation for the gifts 
received, but that very publicity served to 
draw other gifts. Try it in your case, and 
see if such appreciation does not presage 
financial assistance. Our institutions cer- 
tainly need help, and certainly deserve it. 
There are those who are willing and able to 
help if properly approached. So your rare 
books can become the beginning of what 
eventually may result in a very chain of gifts. 


Suggested Contents 
A rare book collection might take the 


COLLECTION 


form of a bibiographical or typographical 
museum, by including samples or authentic 
copies depicting the history of writing, 
printing, book illustration, or book binding. 
Again it may include what might be termed 
the memorabilia of your institution, the his- 
torical records of the various college organi- 
zations, the file of the college publications, 
brochures, books written by the faculty mem- 
bers and alumni, and other items which now 
may seem ephemeral but will later prove use- 
ful. Then there is the book which is really 
rare and hard to find. It need not necessarily 
be something expensive. Quite often such 
books are distributed gratis, but, soon going 
out of print, seldom if ever reappear on the 
market. It may also be a good idea to collect 
significant and useful material, especially if 
in original manuscript form, about your 
region and its resources. It should be mater- 
ial that is unusual, but needed for some 
special occasion, and purchased on a well- 
worked-out plan. 


Since librarians are not only custodians of 
literature, but also its critics, they must 
keep their eyes open for material that will 
soon be rare. The classics of tomorrow are 
published today. To spot such items takes a 
trained, hard-headed practical librarian; it 
demands at the same time a person warm- 
hearted with sentiment for the extraordinary, 
one who can combine vision with efficiency. 
Or, as one philanthropic organization has 
declared: The libraries selected must show 
themselves worthy of these philanthropic 
blessings. The president, librarian, and chair- 
man of the library committee of such an 
institution must be persons who have an 
appreciation of the sentimental, inspiration- 
al and aesthetic values of books; they must 
demonstrate that they are cognizant of the 
important role rare books have played in the 
cultural and educational world. For rare 
books are the real treasures of our libraries; 
they are the librarian’s pride and joy; they 
are the evidences of our Catholic cultural 
heritage. 


a De le ee, 





JUBILEE OF AN 


IRISH LIBRARY 


OF CATHOLICISM 


By REVEREND STEPHEN JAMES Brown, S.J. 
Librarian, Central Catholic Library, Dublin, Eire 


Intending to write, at the suggestion of 
the Editor, an account of the Central Catho- 
lic Library, Dublin, which last year cele- 
brated its Silver Jubilee, I take up a copy of 
the booklet in which we first explained to 
the general public the character and methods, 
the aims and ideals of the Library: The Férst 
Ten Years of an Irish Enterprise. 1 find in 
the Foreword this sentence: “The Catholic 
Library would be important in any country 
and at any time, but in our country at this 
particular moment of history (1932) its 
importance is vital”. These words were 


written by Desmond Fitzgerald, defender 


of the General Post Office in the Rising of 
1916, Minister in our first national govern- 
ment, Senator, and later lecturer at Notre 
Dame University. 

That Foreword might serve as the ration- 
ale and apologia of amy Catholic library. It 
points out that one may be a Catholic and 
yet have a decidedly un-Catholic mind. For 
we Catholics live perforce in an atmosphere 
of “world thought which, in certain respects, 
has been in disaccord with Catholicism for 
the past four hundred years”. Moreover, 
the non-Catholic world’s notion of Catho- 
licism, though radically false, is liable to be 
passively accepted even by Catholics. The 
Catholic Library ought to act as a corrective 
of this and a guide. It should restore free- 
dom and integrity to our minds warped and 
narrowed (instead of broadened) by what 
so many of us read. The reading of the 
average man is, he goes on to say, subjected 
to a triple censorship, limiting in practice 
our freedom of choice. First the writers 
choose what they will write. Then the pub- 
lishers select what they will publish. And 
after that the advertising agencies and the 
critics decide what they will “boost”. Catho- 
lic literature thus tends to be squeezed out 


or left in the shade and Catholics themselves 
are often strangely ignorant of that litera- 
ture. 

Our being constantly directed towards an 
over-valuation of what is agnostic or non- 
Catholic and to an under-valuation of what 
is Catholic has two effects—it gives us a 
false sense of values in literature and in 
thought, and it prepares our minds for the 
ready acceptance of false and pernicious 
ideas and theories. We may thus too readily 
become disciples of the false prophets of 
the day. The teachings of these pseudo- 
prophets would not be so dangerous if those 
teachings proclaimed or at least betrayed 
their theological significance. For in that 
case any genuine Catholic would at once be 
on his guard. But error is careful not to 
state itself too clearly or give itself away. 
Its assaults are subtle and insidious. What 
is to be our defense? We cannot shut our- 
selves up in some intellectual stronghold and 
barricade it against all the literature of our 
times. Error cannot always be kept at arm's 
length. Mr. Fitzgerald’s answer is: “We 
must resist it with armed minds”. 


Now “the function of the Catholic Li- 
brary is not merely to preserve us from at- 
tack, it is rather to arm us to take our 
place in the defense. And in defending 
Truth, we defend all that flows from Truth 
—Order, Culture, Moral Values”. That is 
but a poor synopsis of a fine essay, but | 
hope it will serve as a fitting introduction to 
my subject. 

Let me then explain briefly the origin and 
nature of what I shall call for short the 
jG & 

Though the idea of starting a Catholic 
library in Dublin had come to me years be- 
fore, it was not till the spring of 1922 
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that the project took practical shape. I was 
teaching at the time in the Jesuit House of 
Studies, Milltown Park. A lecture given 
there, and an article published, revealed the 
fact that a certain number of our students 
in theology were interested in the plan. A 
committee was therefore formed from their 
number. But, as studies for the priest- 
hood are all absorbing, it was soon found 
necessary, after the idea had been discussed 
and worked into definite shape, to form a 
committee of lay men and women. The li- 
brary started on its career with no books, 
no premises, no staff, a sum of only $1000 
and very little prospect of any more to 
come. 


At one of the first meetings a lady offered 
her services; and she is still our Librarian, 
twenty five years after. Premises were se- 
cured in the shape of two rooms in the first 
floor of a house in Westmoreland Street 
in the centre of the city. Books were beg- 
ged or bought with all the money we could 


spare and on June 25th this ridiculous “li- 
brary” was solemnly opened to the public. 


Three days later guns placed only a few 
hundred yards away began to boom against 
the Four Courts and the unhappy civil war 
had begun! In the weeks that followed I 
frequently came into the lib accom- 
panied by the sound of intense firing, and 
had only to descend to the door of the house 
to see the guns flashing from side to side of 
O'Connell Street. It was hardly a propitious 
moment for a Catholic library to function. 


Such were the origins of the library. By 
this time some readers may be asking, ‘But 
what is the idea, the raison d‘étre, the 
nature of this library?’ I have allowed the 
late Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald to answer that 
question in part. And perhaps at a later 
date the Editor may allow me to enlarge 
on the purpose and aims of Catholic libraries 
in general. Meantime I shall set down here 
what from the outset we called the nine 
points of the C. C. L, points to which on 
the whole we have adhered during the twen- 
ty five years of its existence. Here they are 
verbatim: — 


1. It will contain only books that 
bear directly or indirectly on the Faith, 
and that are not at variance with it. 


2. It is open free of charge to all 
genuine readers of whatever class or 
creed. 


3. There is access to the 
shelves, the ers selecting their 
books without reference to anybody, 
and without formalities of any kind. 


4. It specializes in Continental and 
American Catholic literature, and aims 
at containing Catholic works in all 


languages. 


5. It contains a large proportion of 
books not elsewhere at the disposal of 
the Dublin laity, such as theology, can- 
on law, etc., in Latin, works on moral 
questions, etc. Also books scarcely, 
if at all, stocked by public libraries 
of whatever kind, such as works on the 
foreign missions, controversy, the 
Church and Science, preaching, piety, 
mysticism, and the Church's constitu- 
tion, history, teaching, and legislation. 


6. It aims at taking in the greatest 
possible number of periodicals from all 
parts of the world, and at collecting 
and classifying in volumes the pam- 
phlets issued by the chief Catholic pub- 
lishing or propagandist organizations 
in various countries. 


7. It believes in the principle that 
libraries ought to go to, instead of 
waiting for, the public, and ought 
therefore to advertise extensively. 


8. It is open daily after business 
hours, and om Sundays and holidays. 


9. It aims at being a permanent de- 
pot where Catholic literature may be 
collected and preserved. It thus offers 
to possessors of libraries the means 
whereby the books that will have 
to leave behind them may be kepr to- 
gether, preserved, and made available 


to many. 


As I have said we have adhered and still 
adhere strictly to these points. Some books, 
chiefly in art and biography, by non-Catho- 
lic authors dealing with wholly Catholic 
subjects and without anti-Catholic bias may 
fairly be classed with Catholic literature. 
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The novels in the Lending Department are 
all by Catholic authors. The aim of No. 4 
has not yet been fully attained, but we have 
thousands of books in the languages of the 
principal Catholic countries. As to No. 8 
the Library's hours are 11 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
daily, on Sundays and holidays as well as on 
week-days. This is possible owing to the 
services of a small army of voluntary “super- 
visors”. 


In the course of its twenty five years the 
Library has developed various departments, 
organs, ec. 


a) Almost from the first a lending depart- 
ment was started. It has proved most suc- 
cessful—for Ireland. It has about 10,000 
volumes, nearly one thousand regular sub- 
scribers ‘n the City and about one hundred 
in the country. The Reference Department 
does not lend books. This is fundamental. 


b) A “Praesidium” of the Legion of Mary 
decided to take up the work of a Catholic In- 
formation Bureau on the basis of our col- 
lection of books. It has become two 
Praesidia, one of them consisting of writers. 
A great quantity of material has been ac- 
cumulated in their files. 


c) A News Room was opened with 
Catholic dailies and weeklies at the disposal 
of all and sundry. 


d) It was decided to try the experiment 
of small branch libraries in various parts of 
Dublin. There are at present ten of these: 
their success has been orly moderate so far. 


e) The Library, or rather the Central 
Catholic Library Association, published the 
Catholic Bibliographical Series, afterwards 
taken up by Messrs. Burns Oates and Wash- 
bourne; all but Novels and Tales by Catholic 
Writers, now in its eighth edition, are out 
of print. It also published The First Ten 
Years of an Irish Enterprise (1932) and 
The Catholic Library Comes of Age (1943). 


A printed Annual Report has been issued 
every year since the outset. 


f) Courses of lectures have been held, 
first in premises outside and later in the Li- 
brary premises, for the most part twice a 
year. To give a list of the subjects and 
speakers would devour far too much space 
in the CL.W. 


These developments were rendered pos- 
sible chiefly by successive improvements 
in our premises. Our first premises were 
rented from a landlord against whom we 
have no complaint to make; however after 
a year and a half or so of our occupancy, 
he decided to pull down the building and 
erect a mew one. At the time we had no 
premises in view, so we went into “cold 
storage” in a stable kindly offered by the 
Municipality! From this we emerged to 
take up quarters in a large room partly over 
a garage and partly consisting of a room 
once used by a Protestant society for prosely- 
tizing purposes. The first part nearly proved 
fatal for early in 1932 a tank of the Ameri- 
can-Irish Oil Co. became wedged in the en- 
trance of the garage, went on fire, burned 
out the garage and an adjacent rubber store, 
and practically gutted our premises. In- 
surance compensation just saved us from 
extinction and we got going again, but 
shortly afterwards removed to a Georgian 
mansion, 74 Merrion Square, where we still 
are. We later annexed No. 75, and we are 
now in process of reconstruction and exten- 
sion, as our 50,000 volumes were overflow- 
ing our rooms. 


If the Editor of the Catholic Library 
World and his readers could tolerate an- 
other contribution, something might be said 
about how the Library is financed, on 
what system it is classified, and by what 
method catalogued. Also how Catholic li- 
braries in other countries have been affected 
by it and finally what are its wants and its 
aspirations. But swfficit diei . . . . Mean- 
time will readers put me some questions? 


‘Se, 2 ae 
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TALKING SHOP 


A PAGE FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Richard James Hurley 





It is nice being congratulated for something 
which you like to do anyway. To our old friends 
and new ones we can only say “ ”. We are 
happy you like the page. However, we will only 
succeed in our purpose when it becomes YOUR 
page. 

As we mentioned in our December issue, this 
month is devoted to the Catholic press. Books 
have been sent to those sending in suggestions 
whether we could include them here or not. 
PLEASE record this year’s celebration and send 
it to the editor in anticipation of a bigger and 
better set of ideas for 1949 when Catholic Book 
Week and Catholic Press Month will be celebrated 
jointly. You will find that many of the sugges- 
tions made in the past for Catholic Book Week 
can easily be used for the press. But nothing we 
can recommend will be better than the “home 
made” ones the teachers, students and librarian 
working together can evolve. Please don’t let 
Catholic Press Month appear as a hurdle to be 
jumped but an opportunity for cooperative effort 
in a project of great mutual concern. 


Catholic Press Month Exhibits 


Emphasize the range of materials included in 
the word “press” , pamphlets, magazines 
and newspapers. One of the most interesting and 
informative displays we saw was that of foreign 
Catholic newspapers—Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Polish, Slovenian and others. They were 
nearly thumbtacked to a large bulletin board, with 
the observer left to guess some of the lesser-known 
languages represented. A really “catholic” display. 
Another bulletin board was devoted to Catholic 
college and university presses, e.g., Fordham, 
Georgetown, Catholic University. The outline of 
an open book was made by white corrugated paper 
and within were fastened the catalogs of these 
presses. Samples of the books were arranged on 
a table beneath the board. Pamphlets are legion 
and common knowledge but the sources are not 
well known: the Paulist Press, NCWC, Ave Maria, 
Queens Work and others. The catalogs along with 
attractive samples of these presses should be dis- 
played. We once decided to make a bulletin 
board depicting the range of Catholic magazines 
and ended up with half a dozen bulletin boards. 
The mission magazines should form one exhibit, 
children’s magazines another, the literary a third; 
current news, fiction, special are other areas for 
exploration. Covers from old copies can be used 
against neutral backgrounds. The work of the 
Catholic School Press Association should be pub- 


licized, with several issues of the Catholic School 
Editor at hand and the various books and pam- 
phlets written on Catholic journalism. Recent 
Catholic books from representative publishers as 
for example, Sheed & Ward, Bruce, Kenedy, 
Longmans Green, Declan X. McMullen, Desmond 
& Stapleton, Benziger and others should be shown. 
You may be able to borrow them from your 
nearest bookshop, if you do not already have them 
in your collection. Colleges may go in for rare 
books and special bindings. The story of the book 
from manuscript to final volume is always good 
eye appeal. And finally there are a number of 
good motion pictures on book publishing, binding, 
es and kindred subjects. So much for 
exhibits. 


Contests 


Sister Maurita, librarian of St. Joseph Academy, 
Cleveland, Ohio, describes an excellent magazine 
reading contest. Every day for two weeks Sister 
posted three or four questions from material in 
current Catholic magazines with a note of the 
magazine to be consulted. Freshmen and sopho- 
mores had easy questions from Ave Maria, Catho- 
lic Home Journal and St. Anthony Messenger, 
while juniors and seniors used America, Catholic 
World and Sign. Answers were left in appropriate 
boxes, and a prize, a subscription to a Catholic 
magazine, was awafded to the person in each 
group who submitted the greatest number of ac- 
curate well-expressed answers. Results were 
that attention was directed to the library, many 
girls became acquainted with the types of maga- 
zines available and it sparked the intellectual 
appetite of those students not reading these 
magazines. 

Another contest—posters—was held at LaSalle 
College, Philadelphia, Pa. some time ago by 
Brother E. Ignatius. All Catholic high tie in 
the city participated for three prizes of $10, $5 
and $3 respectively and twenty honorable men- 
tions. The city press, Catholic Standard & Times 
and The Collegian of LaSalle provided publicity. 

Among other activities we suggest a trip to a 
publishing company, newspaper plant, bindery or 
bookstore. The school newspaper should have a 
special issue. English classes should have a field 
day with an assembly program as grand finale. 
Someone connected with the fourth estate should 
be secured as a speaker. Who knows but that 
the enthusiasm generated may inspire some of our 
youngsters to dedicate their talents to the war of 
_ - is raging today. LETS DO SOME- 

ING! 
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Education for Librarianship 


The topic of the thirteenth Annual Institute of 
the Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago, to be held at the University during the 
week of August 16-21, 1948, will be Education for 
Librarianship. 

Recent years have witnessed an increasing in- 
terest in the problems of education for librarian- 
ship on the part of practitioners and educators 
alike. Several library schools are currently sub- 
jecting the content of their curricula and their 
methods of instruction to searching examination, 
and a new pattern of library education is probably 
developing. At this time, the Graduate Library 
School feels that it is particularly appropriate to 
examine systematically the whole program of edu- 
cation for librarianship in this country. 

Although the Institute will deal with problems 
in the education of librarians, it will by no means 
be limited in interest or in relevance to the staff 
members of library schools. It is also intended 
for the practitioners in librarianship and is being 
planned for the profession as a whole, since the 
entire profession is affected by the educational 
programs adopted by the schools. Both practitioners 
and educators will contribute to the program. 

The Institute will deal with such topics as the 
place of professional education in the university, 
the relationship between education for librarian- 
ship and education for other professions, the pre- 
professional background of librarians, the content 
of basic library training and training in special 
fields, and the state of advanced training and re- 
search in librarianship. 

The detailed list of topics and speakers will 
be announced soon. 

Bernard Berelson 
Dean, Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 





Brotherhood Week 


The late Monsignor Hugh P. McMenamin sug- 
gested, in 1932, that a week be dedicated to cul- 
tivation of the virtue of brotherhood. He thought 
it ought not be a Protestant observance like Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday, nor a Jewish festival like 
Yom Kippur, nor a Catholic feast like Christ the 
King, but an occasion in which all religious 
Americans might join, like Thanksgiving Day. 
So he turned to an organization in which men 
and women of all three faiths are represented, 
and proposed that the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews sponsor Brotherhood Week. 


Brotherhood is widely preached today, though 
its practice lags far behind. We think we know 
one reason for this lag, the secularization of the 


very concept of brotherhood, and the indiffer- 
entism to which this secular concept ultimately 
boils down. As our Holy Father said in his recent 
Christmas Eve message, “When faith in God, the 
Father of all men, begins to grow dim, the spirit 
of brotherly union also loses its moral foundation 
and cohesive force”. 

The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews is dedicated to a religious concept of brother- 
hood. While not disdainful of the arguments for 
brotherhood which may be built out of our need 
for national strength and unity in today’s threat- 
ening world, out of economic considerations, etc., 
we realize that its ultimate base—the only argu- 
ment which can stand on its own—derives from 
the natural moral law as reenforced by Revelation. 


We are particularly anxious to extend under- 
standing and acceptance of brotherhood on that 
basis in this critical year when, as the Holy 
Father said, “Europe and the wide world have 
reached a turning point of their destiny”. To 
this end we need the assistance of all religious 
forces. Let us say, rather, that all religious forces 
need the assistance of all other religious forces. 
As His Holiness said, “The time has surely come 
for everyone who cherishes the human and spiri- 
tual heritage of his forefathers to rouse himself 
from sleep”. If all honest men,” he said, “were 
to unite together, how quickly would the vic- 
tory of the brotherhood of men be realized and 
along with it the rehabilitation of the world. Such 
people already constitute a substantial element 
of public opinion, and show that they possess 
really human instincts, with political wisdom as 
well.” 

We beg of you, therefore, to join in the observ- 
ance of Brotherhood Week, in whatever manner 
and measure seems to you appropriate. To assure 
you that this plea is not merely a self-servicing 
piece of promotion, let me add that we will wel- 
come any contribution to the observance of 
Brotherhood Week whatsoever, with or without 
advertence to its sponsor, the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. 


Edward J. Heffron 
Director of Media Relations 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews 





A Rule for Reviewing Books 

Accurate and reliable book reviews have always 
been a necessity to the scholar. The tremendous 
increase in the present day output of books in- 
creases the dependency of every book-user on the 
opinions of others regarding the merits of cur- 
rent publications. Recognizing the great service 
that is theirs, it is not too much to expect that 
reviewers should approach their tasks with a 
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definite sense of responsibility and with the aware- 
ness of the uses to be made of their observations. 


Some periodicals have acquired an enviable 
reputation for the quality of the reviews which 
they publish. They demand critiques which are 
objective, free alike from fear or favor with regard 
to author or publisher. Their reviews bravely 
and fearlessly evaluate the prime requirement of 
every good book. 

“How well does the author succeed in attaining 
the intended purpose of this book?” is a question 
which every reviewer must objectively answer. 
Unless that answer is trustworthy, the review is of 
little use, mot only to scholars, but equally to 
librarians who, under budget restrictions, must 
buy carefully to satisfy the definite requirements 
of their clients. 

It does not take long experience to make a 
librarian critical of book reviews and very sus- 
picious of certain author-publisher-reviewer com- 
binations. Considerably less than a year of book 
buying is sufficient to reveal much about book 
reviewers and their dependability, as well as an 
appreciation of the valuable service competent 
reviewers render. 

As a random example of this problem a short 
study of two reviews of a book which provoked 
discussion in the academic field involved as well 
as among college librarians, is here presented. 
Consideration of too recent a book has been 
avoided so that what may be offered here will in 
no way jeopardize the sale of the book. 


When it was announced that B. Herder was 
issuing a new work, The Molders of the Medieval 
Mind, a study of the influence of the Fathers 
of the Church on the medieval schoolmen, his- 
torians, educators, and librarians fondly hoped that 
a long-needed piece of scholarship would soon 
be made available. 

Those who prudently decided to await the opin- 
ion of reviewers before purchasing the book are 
most probably familiar with some of the reviews 
which appeared. One appeared in an educational 
periodical published on the campus where the 
author of the work is teaching. This typical review 
is uninformative. For the most part it consists of 
elementary information which is common know!l- 
edge to any person interested in the field. It is 
unfortunate that the reviewer did not see fit to 
quote the author's statement of the book’s purpose, 
rather than to propose one which might appear 
to be more close to the actual book. Had he quoted 
the author's statement, “The object, then, of this 
study is to point out the significance of the Church 
Fathers and their educational principles as molders 
of the medieval mind”, paragraphs of the review 
would prove to have little connection with the 
avowed theme of the book. The final paragraph 
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commends the excellence of the bibliography and 
the index and the possible use of the work as a 
patristic text in seminaries. 

In refreshing contrast with this “you-scratch- 
my-back-and-I'll-scratch-yours” review, there was 
another in a theological periodical written by 
the Reverend William P. LeSaint, S.J., professor 
of theology at the West Baden Jesuit House of 
Studies. Those familiar both with the book under 
discussion and this admirable review have almost 
unanimously acclaimed it as being one of the 
most informative that has appeared in recent years. 
The very first sentence presents the objective of 
the book in the words of its author. The subject 
matter of the book is then summarized. In the 
second paragraph, a short critical analysis of the 
work, the reviewer proves his contention that the 
work does not live up to its title or to the author's 
statement of its purpose. The third paragraph 
points out defects of style, imperfect proof reading, 
and certain assertions which are offered as cor- 
rect, but which scholars are seriously inclined to 
doubt. The final paragraph summarized the re- 
viewer's estimate of the Its great defect 
is its failure to come to grips with the problem 
which it promises to examine, a dangerous defect 
if an inadequate study like this kind should be 
taken as representing serious Catholic research 
on the Fathers of the Church as molders of the 
medieval mind.” 


There is no question as to which of these two 
is the better review. Father LeSaint gives us the 
information we desire and the reasons reenforcing 
his opinion. The first reviewer fails to come to 
gtips with the book he discusses almost as badly 
as Father LeSaint claims the author misses his 
subject. As such it is of very little help in getting 
the true idea of the book. Purchases based on this 
review would be disappointing, to say the least. 

There are of course times when scholarly re- 
views of the same book will show great variations 
of interpretation of the author's purpose. This 
is to be expected where the author has given no 
indication as to what precisely is the objective of 
his efforts. It happens that in the case under con- 
sideration, the book opens with a very definite 
statement of purpose. This should have been the 
primary subject of each reviewer's consideration. 

The reliability of book reviews, in Catholic 
periodicals especially, would be greatly increased, 
and confusion would be greatly reduced, if re- 
viewers would give a direct and thoroughly re- 
liable answer to the question proposed: “How well 
does the author achieve the purpose he claims as 
the objective of his book?” 

Rev. George C. Claridge, O.Praem. 
Librarian, St. Norbert College 
West De Pere, Wisconsin 
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TTREASURER’S REPORT 
Summary of Receipts and Disbursements 


RECEIPTS 


July 1 1946- July 1 1947- July 1- July 1 1948. 
June 30 1947 June 30 1948 Dec. 31 1947 June 30 1949 
(Actual) (Estimated ) (Act.—6 mos.) ( Estimated ) 
Membership —......$ 5130.17 $ 7000.00 $ 5207.00 $ 7500.00 
Catholic Library World 
Advertisements ... 1701.19 1500.00 875.45 1500.00 
Classified Ads —... 20.60 10.00 4.05 10.00 
SE cette 20.50 50.00 157.62 50.00 
Catholic Periodical 
Index 11209.45 11000.00 6843.95 11000.00 
Book Week 250.00 554.3914 750.00 
eas 800.00 800.00 
Sale of 
Publications _...... 116.60 100.00 24.91 50.00 
100.00 100.00 


TOTAL INCOME ._.$18804.26 $20810.00 $13667.3744 $21760.00 
9535.428 6099.62» 9992.4914° 7250.004 





Total Assets 
for Deed ....22 $28339.68 $26909.62 $23659.87 $29010.00 


(a) As of July 1, 1946 (c) As of December 31, 1947 
(b) As of July 1, 1947 (d) As of July 1, 1948 


DISBURSEMENTS 


July 1 1946- July 1 1947- July 1- July 1 1948- 
June 30 1947 June 30 1948 Dec. 31 1947 June 30 1949 
(Actual) ( Estimated ) (Act—6 mos.) (Estimated) 
A. Salaries _.......$ 9336.45 $ 8500.00! $ 3471.16 $ 9000.00! 
B. Commissions _.... 292.65 250.00 163.86 250.00 
C. Printing 


Catholic Library 
3000.00 1529.25 3300.00 


750.00 750.00 
“ 50.00 50.00 
Catholic Periodical 
Index —..._... 6179.61 5200.00 2168.39 6500.00 
D. Mailing Charges 
CLW, Handbook, 
Index . 350.00 180.14 350.00 
Catholic Periodical 
Index : 350.00 10.002 350.00 
E. Printing 
(Other than C) 
Book Week Posters 350.00 672.00 350.00 
Publicity Folders. 100.00 100.00 
Election Ballots. 50.00 
EE 100.00 18.39 35.00 
Advt. Rate Cards , 
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. Supplies and 
Equipment ! 650.00 
. Conferences 
(Annual, Mid-winter, 
NCEA Round 
Tehie) ss. 127068 1000.00 
. Book Week __ 95.17 100.00 
Postage 
ab... BAI 300. 350.00 
Election 
a 52.05 60.00 
Telephone and 
telegrams 150.00 150.00 
. nee LN. «©=—CR 175.00 200.00 
Audit - a 175.00 350.00 400.00 
M. Rent : a 1500.00 2500.00 


$23352.58% $23225.00 $ 8987.50 $26610.00 


(1) These amounts have since been increased by 10%, by Executive Council Decision of January 
30, 1948 granting a 10% cost-of-living bonus to staff members at the Central Headquarters 
Office. 


(2) Further postage paid in January 1948, not included in this actual report 


(3) This item includes only special delivery postage; daily mail is metered through Manhattan 
College, but bill has not yet been received. 


Telephone bill also paid through Manhattan College; statement not yet received. 


RECAPITULATION 


July 1 1946- July 1 1947- July 1- July 1 1948- 
June 30 1947 June 30 1948 Dec. 31 1947 June 30 1949 
(Actual ) (Estimated) (Act—6 mos.) (Estimated) 


Receipts $28339.68 $26909.62 $23659.87 $29010.00 
Disbursements 23352.58Y 23225.00 8987.50 26610.00 





$ 4987.091%4 $ 3684.62 $14672.37 $ 2400.00 


Reserve 
CPI fund _.............. 4000.00 5000.00 4500.00 1000.00 





$ 987.09% —$ 1315.38 $10172.37 $ 1400.00 


Contingency 
A 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 


BALANCE or 
DEFICIT = —§ «12.90% —$2315.38 +$ 9172.37 +$ 400.00 


Laurence A. Leavey, Treasurer 
Approved by Executive Council Decision, 
January 30, 1948. 
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Mip-WINTER MEETING 


The Mid-Winter meeting of the officers 
and Executive Council of the Association 
was held on January 30th, in one of the 
sun-parlor suites of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. Except for the excused absence of 
Brother David Martin, CS.C., a full com- 
plement of the Executive Council was pres- 
ent. The meeting began at 10:00 A.M. and 
continued, interrupted only by lunch, until 
5:10 P.M. From the twenty-two page agenda, 
prepared by the Executive Secretary, most of 
the pressing problems in Association mat- 
ters were discussed and decisions were 
reached in a majority of cases. Prime con- 
sideration was given to the discussion of the 
fiscal year and the Association budget. July 
Ist to Jume 30th was chosen as the new 
period for yearly reports. This brings the 
Association fiscal year in line with the fis- 
cal year of The Catholic Periodical Index. 

Reports were received on the financial 
condition of the Association, of The Catho- 
lic Periodical Index, of the CATHOLIC LI- 
BRARY WORLD, of the recent National 
Convention in San Francisco and of the ac- 
tivities of the Committee on National 
Catholic Book Week for 1947. Headquarters, 
an audit, the next annual convention, the 
constitution and committees were other 
matters taken up by the Council. 

Until such time as the Association is in 
a more favorable financial condition, or un- 
til such time as rents in New York City are 
more reasonable, the Executive Council fa- 
vors the retention of the headquarters of 
the Association in its present quarters at 
Manhattan College. In the matter of the 
audit the entire Council rejected the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Leavey for a biennial in favor 
of an annual audit. The convention for 1948 
is to be held in Atlantic City. The annual 
convention for 1949 has been set for Easter 
Week 1949 in conjunction with the N.C_E.A. 
at Denver, Colorado. The Hospital Library 
Round Table, to be held in connection with 
the meeting of the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation, was approved by the Council. 

The regular mid-winter meeting will con- 
tinue to be held in conjuction with the 
American Library Association in Chicago. 
The appointment of Mr. Phillips Temple, 
Librarian of the Riggs Memorial Library 


at Georgetown University, as Chairman of 
the celebration of National Catholic Book 
Week in the fourth week of February 1949 
was approved. With reference to the con- 
stitution, the Executive Secretary and the 
members of the Council called on the Presi- 
dent to appoint a committee to revise cer- 
tain sections of the constitution inoperative, 
in consequence of the new position for 
Executive Secretary. The Victoria, British 
Columbia, unit was officially accepted as one 
of the units of the Catholic Library 
Association. 

A great deal of discussion centered around 
suitable candidates for chairman and mem- 
bers of the Association committees. These 
appointments will be the matter for Execu- 
tive Council letters from the President in 
the next two months. Members of the Execu- 
tive Council were the guests of the Presi- 
dent at luncheon in his suite. 





ATLANTIC City CONFERENCE 

At the Mid-Winter Meeting, official ap- 
proval was given by the Executive Council 
to the holding of the Twenty-Second An- 
nual Conference in Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, June 13-16, 1948. The theme selected 
for the conference is: Education and the 
Library. Further details will be announced 
in future issues of the CATHOLIC LI- 
BRARY WORLD. 


The tentative schedule follows: 
Sunday, June 13 
2:30 P.M.—Executive Council 
Monday, June 14 
9:30 A.M.—Registration 
10:30 A.M.—Advisory Board 
12:15 P.M.—Local Arrangements Lunch- 
eon 
2:30 P.M.—First General Session 
Tuesday, June 15 
10 A.M. } Section and Round Table Meet- 
2 P.M. | ings 
4:30 PM.—Reception by President for 
Members and Delegates 
Wednesday, June 16 
10:00 A.M.—Second General Session 
12:30 P.M.—Luncheon 
4:00 P.M —Executive Council 
6:30 P.M—President’s Dinner to Execu- 
tive Council 
The registration fee is $2. 
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Conference Headquarters will be located 
at the Columbus Hotel, St. James and Paci- 
fic Avenues. This hotel, of modern fireproof 
construction, is centrally located to board- 
walk, theatre and shopping districts; the Sct. 
Nicholas Church is directly opposite the 
hotel. A special floor will be set aside for 
nuns attending the conference. 


Accommodations are as follows: 
Suites (4 persons): with bath, $4. per person 
Double rooms (2 persons): with bath, $4. 

per person; without bath, $3. per person 
3 bedded room (3 persons): with bath, $4. 

per person; without bath, $3. per person 
No single rooms are available for this period. 

As early reservations are urged, please for- 
ward your application directly to Mr. John 
C. Woulfe, Columbus Hotel, St. James and 
Pacific Avenues, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
Artn.: C. L. A. Reservations. 

All sessions will be held at the Columbus 
Hotel. 





UNITS 





Illinois Unit 

On Saturday, January 31st, the officers and 
the Executive Council of the Illinois Unit 
were hosts to the visiting executives of the 
Association at a luncheon in the Marine 
Room of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon, an informal meeting 
was held in the Berwyn Room at which, 
during a question and answer period, some 
of the points of the Executive Council 
decisions were discussed and many of the 
problems of national and local interest were 
brought to the attention of those in 
attendance. 





Mid-South Unit 

The seventh annual meeting of the Mid- 
South Unit was held in Nashville on Friday, 
January 2, 1948. The meeting was opened 
with Mass at St. Mary Church, with the Most 
Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., pontificating. 
Following the Mass, registration and the 
general sessions were held at the Hotel 
Hermitage. 


At the morning session, under 
manship of the Rev. Leo i 
following 
Thomas P. Duffy, Chance 
ville diocese, who welcomed the delegates 
to the conference; Rev. Val A. Becker, 
S.M. Marist College, Atlanta, who discussed 
the “School Librarian, Parent of the Lay 
Apostolate”; Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, Director of 
the Joint University Libraries, Nashville, 
who presented a most informative talk on 
the “Place of the Library in the Instructional 
Program”; Mrs. Nance Schauffer Zipp who 
told of the task of “Introducing the Library 
to the Teachers”; and Dr. R. S. Alvarez, Li- 
brarian of the Nashville Public Library, who 
spoke on the “Bookmobile”. 

During lunch, the delegates were enter- 
tained by the Glee Club of Immaculata 
Mother Academy, Nashville. 

Sister M. Ignacio, S.B.S., presided at the 
afternoon session. The speakers were Sister 
Stella Maris, O.P., St. Catherine of Siena 
Library, St. Catherine, Ky., “The Character 
of the Catholic School Library”; Sister Mary 
Aquin, Community Supervisor, St. Bernard 
Convent, Nashville, “Role of the Catholic 
Elementary School Library”; and Mr. V. M. 
Chandler, representative and consultant of 
the D. T. Davis Co., Nashville, “Visual Aids 
Pertaining to the Library”. 

A business meeting followed. 





Wisconsin Unit 

At an executive meeting called Septem- 
ber 27, 1947 at the Catholic Office of Edu- 
cation in Milwaukee it was decided that all 
matters of business should be discussed and 
decided upon at the board meeting previous 
to the general meeting and that such de- 
cisions be given in the newsletter or at the 
general meeting. All such decisions were 
reported to the members in the newsletter 
that preceded this meeting. 

The fall all-day meeting attended by about 
two hundred delegates took place at Edge- 
wood College, Madison, on November 22. 
A warm welcome was extended by the col- 
lege chaplain. A communication from the 
Reverend Sylvester Van Berkel, Superin- 
tendent of Catholic schools in the Madison 
diocese, told the delegates that in the or- 
ganization of the department of education 
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in the Madison diocese the development of 
an elementary school library is one of the 
main objectives. Sister Mary Innocent, 
S.S.N.D. of Messmer high school read a 
paper on The Catholic teacher's responsibil- 
ity for reading guidance. Mrs. Charles 
Bertschy spoke on Democracy—Your Chris- 
tion Responsibility. Sister Mary Luella, O.P., 
of Rosary College, Chicago, in her paper 
traced the history of publishing in the Catho- 
lic field. 


A short business meeting followed. The 
new constitution was adopted; a nominating 
committee composed of Sister Mary Josepha, 
O.S.F., Holy Family College, Manitowoc; 
Sister Mary Alice, S.S.J., St. Joseph’s Aca- 
demy, Green Bay, and Mrs. O. W. Senglaub, 
St. Joseph Nepomuc parish, Milwaukee, 
was appointed. The new officers will be 
presented at the spring meeting. Appoint- 
ments to committees of the national associa- 
tion were: Lilian Gaskell, Mount Mary Col- 
lege, as Wisconsin representative on the na- 
tional membership committee; Sister Mary 
Claude, O.P., of Edgewood, to the national 
publicity committee; and Sister Mary Ilde- 
phonse, to the Catholic Book Week com- 
mittee. 

Luncheon was served through the courtesy 
of the sisters of Edgewood College. Follow- 
ing that a short intermission allowed for an 
exchange of greetings before the sectional 
meetings proceeded according to the pro- 
gram of the day. 

LILIAN GASKELL, Secretary 





New England 


Despite blizzard conditions that blanketed 
the city, a group of 58 members attended the 
New England Unit mid-winter meeting at 
the Parker Hill Branch of the Boston Public 
Library, on Saturday, January 24, 1948. 
Miss Mary Sullivan, Branch librarian, acted 
as hostess to the group, and Mrs. Mary 
Harris, librarian of the Charlestown Branch, 
presided at the tea table. 


The formal program, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. John O'Loughlin, was pat- 
terned on the article “P.Ls Can Serve 
Parochial Schools”, by L. G. McCusker, which 
appeared in the idees Journal, Sept. 15, 


1947. Miss Catherine Flannery, librarian of 
the East Boston Branch of the Boston Public 
Library, spoke most competently on “Public 
Library and Parochial School Cooperation”. 
Rev. John Broderick, librarian of St. John's 
Seminary, Brighton, discussed The Roman 
Index of Forbidden Books. These papers 
provided an opportunity for stimulating 
discussion, and among those who partici- 
pated in this part of the program were 
Rev. Timothy O'Leary, assistant director of 
diocesan schools, Boston, who related the 
magnificent spirit of cooperation that exists 
between the public librarians and the paro- 
chial schools in the archdiocese of Boston; 
Rev. Leonard Bacigalupo, O.F.M.; Miss 
Mary T. C. Mannix, children’s librarian, 
Parker Hill Branch; Miss Anne Connors, 
children’s 4ibrarian, South Boston Branch; 
Dr. Anthony DeVito, librarian, Cambridge 
Public Library; and Rev. Ernest Hogan, O.P., 
librarian of Providence College, who also 
acted as secretary of the meeting. 


The spring meeting will be held at Bos- 
ton College in May. 





New York-New Jersey Unit 


Human understanding through reading 
was the theme of the meeting of the New 
York—New Jersey Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association, held at the St. Thomas 
More Literary Guild, 24 West 3 Street, Bay- 
onne, N.J., on Saturday, February 7, at 
2 P.M. 

Reverend Frederick McTernan, founder 
and chairman of the St. Thomas More Liter- 
ary Guild, welcomed the guests. 


Miss Catherine P. Regan, co-founder and 
co-chairman of the Guild, and president of 
the Bayonne Teachers’ Association, addressed 
the group on “Catholic Community Li- 
braries and the Lay Apostolate.” Miss Regan 
stressed the fact that the Catholic faith is 
the only secure foundation upon which a 
satisfactory human society can be erected, 
and that a deep knowledge of revealed 
truths is mecessary to make the faith truly 
Operative in our personal lives and in our 
community. She then outlined the contri- 
bution of the St. Thomas More Literary 
Guild toward realizing this objective. The 
activities of the Guild include, in addition to 
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a Catholic circulating library, lectures and 
seminars on such topics as labor and manage- 
ment, liturgy, marriage. The Guild 
also sponsored the first Labor Day Mass in 
Bayonne. 

Miss Ann Harrington director of Friend- 
ship House, Chicago, in a talk on “Ten Years 
at Friendship House”, discussed one aspect 
of human understanding, social justice for 
the Negro. Friendship House conducts a 
triple offensive against race prejudice through 
prayer, educational efforts and social service. 

A short business meeting followed. Sis- 
ter Mary Ambrosia, O.P., of Dominican 
Academy, New York; Sister Maura, S.C, 
of Cathedral High School, New York; and 
Sister St. Veronica, C_.N.D., of Notre Dame 
College, Staten Island, were appointed a 
nominating committee to prepare for elec- 
tions to be held at the May meeting. 

Reverend Louis A. Rongione, O.S.A. of 
the Augustinian Academy, Staten Island, 
Chairman of the Unit, presided at the meet- 
ing. 

SISTER MARY AGNES, S.C., Secretary 





FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Marywood College 

The Marywood College Department of 
Librarianship offers two full-time scholar- 
ships of $300.00 each for the scholastic year 
1948-1949. Applicants must have completed 
a minimum of 120 credit hours of approved 
college work and applications must be re- 
ceived on or before June 1. Address Direc- 
tor, Marywood College Dapartment of Li- 
brarianship, Scranton, 2, Pennsylvania. 





University of Chicago 

The University of Chicago will offer three 
fellowships of $1,200 each for the academic 
year 1948-1949 for study in its Graduate 
Library School. Several tuition scholarships 
are also available. Applications must be in 
the hands of the Committee on Fellowshi 
and Scholarships on or before March 1, 1948, 

In order to qualify for a fellowship or 
scholarship, the applicant must meet the 
admission requirements of the University of 
Chicago. Awards will be made on the basis 
of the candidate’s academic record, ability 


to do research, performance on the required 
entrance tests, and general promise to con- 
tribute to the profession of librarianship. 

Forms to be used in making application 
for fellowships and scholarships may be ob- 
tained by writing the Committee on Fel- 
lowships and Scholarships, Cobb Hall 108, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 





New MEMBERS 


We are happy again to announce an in- 
crease in our membership, as evidenced by 
the list of members that follows: Attention is 
called, in particular, to the two new con- 
tributing memberships: Baker & Taylor Co., 
Inc.. New York, and the Mid-South Unit 
of the Association. To all of these, we ex- 
tend a hearty welcome. 


Nativity B.V.M. School, Ozone Park, N. Y. 

Mother Mary Regina, S.H.C.J., Portland, Ore. 

Rev. William M. Davish, S.J., Washington, D.C. 

Sister Mary Edwarda, S.C.L., Billings, Mont. 

Holy Trinity High School, Trinidad, Colo. 

Sister Marie Madeline, O.P., Shorewood, Wis. 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Hahn, Seattle, Wash. 

Sister M. Emily, O.P., Everett, Wash. 

St. Joseph's School, Macon, Ga. 

St. Joseph Academy, Columbus, Ga. 

Sacred Heart Academy, Missoula, Mont. 

Helene H. Rogers, Springfield, IIL. 

Sister Miriam, Baltimore, Md. 

Elizabeth Greeley, Jackson Heights, N.Y. 

Institute of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Md. 

Betty Ucker, Notre Dame, Md. 

Mt. Alvernia Academy, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Sacred Heart School, Memphis, Tenn. 

Blessed Sacrament School, Savannah, Ga. 

Sister Mary Hiltrudis, Chicago, IIl. 

= of Notre Dame High School, Belmont, 
Calif. 

Sister Mary George, San Francisco, Calif. 

Rev. G. F. Swift, M.M., Seattle, Wash. 

Sister Genevieve, Seattle, Wash. 

Rev. G. D. McGrath, Seattle, Wash. 

Iona College, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Brownson, High School, Hackensack, N.J. 

Sister Mary Lucy, Detroit, Mich. 

Marylawn School, South Orange, N.J. 

DeSales High School, Geneva, N.Y. 

Mother A. C. Bourneuf, R.S.J., New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. Marcel Ariard, Marshal, Wash. 

Kathleen Coonan, Spokane, Wash. 

Brother Oliver, F.M.S., Lawrence, Mass. 

Rev. Leo G. McCormick, Baltimore, Md. 

Sister Virginia, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Mrs. Earl Smith, Seattle, Wash. 

Rev. Mother Ryan, R.S.C.J., Seattle, Wash. 

Father Johns’ Library, Boise, Idaho. 

Coeur D’Alene Unit, C.L.A., Coeur D'Alene, Idaho 
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Nazareth Hall, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sister Jane Sebastian, Newark, N.J. 

Sacred Heart High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Sister Mary Rosalie, O.S.F., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wordsworth Book Company, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Louise Marie Ball, Granger, Tex. 

Sister St. Thomas More, Grymes Hill, 
Island, N.Y. 

Sister M. Agatha, S.S.N.D., Spokane, Wash. 

The Kaufer Company, Spokane, Wash. 

Sister M. Leonard, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Rev. Thomas J. Gilhooly, C.SS.R., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Sister Joan Therese, I.H.M., Detroit, Mich. 

Sister Mary St. Hilda, B.V.M., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

James W. Dyson, New Orleans, La. 

Catherine Botto, Conshohocken, Pa. 

Rev. Desiderius Wawro, Athol Springs, N.Y. 

Sister Anne Mary, Chehalis, Wash. 

Sister M. Hildegard, Chehalis, Wash. 

Rev. Dominc Hoffman, O.P., Seattle, Wash. 

Sister M. Laurentia, O.P., Seattle, Wash. 

Sister M. Loretta, $.S.M., Seattle, Wash. 

E. E. Murphy, Chicago, IIl. 

Claire Rosato, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Sister Mary Laurenza, Detroit, Mich. 

Albert Tolonen, Detroit, Mich. 

Sister Mary Concessa, Baltimore, Md. 

Sister Anna Mary, Cincinnati, O. 

Sister M. Desiree, O.P., Sinsinawa, Wis. 

Dr. A. S. Wolanin, Chicago, IIl. 

Sister Mary Elphege, S.S.N.D., New Orleans, La. 

Sister Clarita, O.S.F., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister Mary Cyril, O.P., Center Line, Mich. 

Sister Mary Philomena, O.S.F., Menomonee, Falls, 
Wis. 

Sister M. Cletus, Williamsport, Pa. 

Dr. Alvaro Magalhoes, Porto Alegre (R.GS.), 
Brazil. 

Rev. Joseph Donnelly, S.J., St. Louis, Mo. 

Martha E. Sheehan, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Sister Mary of the Assumption, New Orleans, La. 

Rev. Bede, A. Dauphinee, O.F.M., Loudonville, 
N. Y. 

Brother Bernardine, F.S.C., Glencoe, Mo. 

Marie F. Berry, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ursuline Academy, Boston, Mass. 

Frances L. Carey, West Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. T. E. Kelley, Clearfield, Utah. 

Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Aloysius Academy, Rome, 
N. Y. 


South Scranton Catholic High School, Scranton, 
Pa. 


Staten 





CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY LUNCHEON 

On Thursday, January 29th, the Alumni 
of the Catholic University Department of 
Library Science held a reunion luncheon at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel at which the 
President, Vice-President, and Sister Nor- 
berta of the Executive Council were guests 
of Father Kortendick, Director of the De- 
partment. 


WitH Our MEMBERS 


Rev. Oscar AUVIL, S.J., chairman of the Pacific 
Northwest is now located 
at 615 N.W. 20th. Ave. Portland, Ore. 
Father Auvil was former librarian at the Jesuit 
Novitate, Sheridan, Ore. 


Mary BARRETT has become librarian at the 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N.J. 
Miss Barrett was, prior to this appointment, 
post librarian at Fort Monmouth, N.J. 


Rev. Gervase BRINKMAN, O.F.M., formerly 
librarian at St. Joseph's College, Westmont, 
Ill., has now became the Catholic Chaplain at 
the Stateville Branch of the Illinois State 
Penitentiary at Joliet, IIl. 

Rev. Joseph CANTILLON, S.J., is now assistant 
dean and director of libraries at St. Peter's 
College, Jersey City, N.J. 


Sister Mary CONSUELA, LH.M., formerly li- 
brarian at the Holy Rosary High Schooi, Scran- 
ton, Pa., is now Prefect of Studies at the newly 
established South Scranton High School. Sister 
Consuela is also chairman of the local Scranton 
Unit. 


Rev Augustine B. LAMOND, O.S.A., formerly 
librarian at St. Thomas High School, Rockford, 
IlL., is now engaged in parish work in Carthage, 
N.Y. 


Rev. Theodore J. MARSHALL, S.J., has suc- 
ceeded Rev. A. D. SPEARMAN, S.J., as direc- 
tor of libraries, Loyola University Students’ 
Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Wilfrid Laurier MORIN, formerly assistant to 
the Executive Secretary, A.L.A., is now head 
of the Circulation Department at Cornell 
University Library, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Rev. Arthur A. NORTH, S.J., has succeeded the 
Rev. Alfred MILLER, S.J., as director of the 
University of Scranton, Pa. library. Father 
Miller is engaged in chaplaincy work in Japan. 


Olga M. PETERSON is librarian at the Univer- 
sity of St. Thomas, Houston, Texas. This new 
college, operated under the auspices of the 
Basilian Fathers, has built its curriculum around 
the core of great books. Miss Peterson was 
= chief of the A.L.A. Public Relations 

ice. 


Louise QUESNEL, formerly reference assistant at 
the Mullen Library, Catholic University of 
America, is now branch librarian at the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Brother Clarence A. SAUNDERS, S.M., is li- 
brarian of the General Administration of the 
Marianists at the Marianist Library, Nivelles, 
Belgium. Brother Saunders was formerly li- 
brarian at the William Cullen McBride High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Josephine SAVARO, is librarian at the Usi- 
versity of Scranton, Pa., library. 
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stock technical wood equipment 


now available for QUICK DELIVERY! 


Tripled factory production now assures Unit-type Charging Desk 
fast delivery of Library Bureau stock technical 


wood equipment! 


For the first time since 1941 you may quickly 
obtain book shelving, unit-type charging desks, 
5 dictionary stands, catalog cases, periodical 
racks, reading tables, vertical files, book trucks 
and other essential stock technical wood items. 
Our new equipment is made of beautiful 
hard white maple. This durable, long-lasting 
wood forms an especially satisfactory mate- 15-tray Catalog Case 
TS 
delicate elegance of grain, it neither splinters 
nor slivers, 
Put in your order today for that wood equip- 
ment you’ve needed so badly. Simply phone 
your nearest Remington Rand office and iden- 
tify the equipment you want by catalog 
numbers, or write to us. Why not do it now? 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


| F<) : 
4 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 


LB=— Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 





NOW ... youngsters do their own 
looking up, and love it, in 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR!... 
and the new Big type is such a Big Help! 


Children of Elementary School age enjoy finding 
the answers to their own questions, when it’s fun, 
when it’s easy, when it’s NEW Britannica Junior... 


printed throughout in this large, clear type. 


No eye-strain, no furrows on little brows... 
because Junior’s new plain-as-day type was selected 
as “most legible” after tests with hundreds of pupils. 


The lavish 15 volumes of Britannica Junior’s new 
“M Printing” are as entertaining as a circus, as packed 
with wonderful information as you'd expect them to 
be, as beautifully colorful as the spectrum. 


The vocabulary, sentence-structure and content 
are keyed to attract and hold 4th to 8th grade atten- 
tions which usually wander with the greatest of ease! 


Youngsters read, learn, and are truly inspired by 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia . . . the superb 
new big-type “M Printing” of Britannica Junior. 

May we tell you a// about it? Just send the coupon 
tod. 


S 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
4th TO 8th GRADE PUPILS 
Large, Legible Type 
Graded Vocabulary 
Screened Content 
— Sentence 





s Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

§ Educational Department 112-B 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me (without obligation) 
full information about the new “M Printing” © 
Britannica Junior. 





BOOK NOTES 





BISHOP, MRS. CLARE (HUCHET). 
France Alive. McMullen. 227p. $3 


Mrs. Bishop, known to readers of Commonweal, 
is a native of Brittany, now resident in the United 
States. Since the close of the war, she has made 
two trips to France. This book reports her find- 
ings. 

aos important than the material reconstruc- 
tion was and is the spiritual revival taking place 
among the people in this “the eldest daughter of 
the Church”. This religious spirit is marked by 
a closer sense of cooperation Christians 
and non-Christians, a closer — between 
clergy and laity, and a unified social effort by all. 
Its results have affected Protestants, Jews and 
non-believers as well, so that their efforts are be- 
ing directed to the best interests of the country. 
This story, simply told, will not only hold our 
interest but also presents a plan of action for 
our consideration. 


CARRE, MEYRICK H. Realists and Nom- 
inalists. Oxford. 128p. $2.75 


This book is not concerned exclusively with the 
problem of universals. It is a textual study, “ex- 
pository rather than critical” (p. 125) of the 
teachings of St. Augustine (Chapter 1), Peter 
Abaelard (Chapter 2), St. Thomas Aquinas 
(Chapter 3), and William of Ockham (Chapter 
4) on “the nature of reason” (p. v). Mr. Carre’s 
exposition is, as he recognizes (p. vi), heavily in- 
debted to M. Gilson. Appreciation of this solid, 
scholarly investigation requires that it be studied, 
not read. There are: an analytical table of con- 
tents; a one-page selective bibliography; a two- 
page, but adequate, index; and, most valuable, ref- 
erences to the primary sources used preceding each 
of the four chapters. 

In no way detracting from the genuine excel- 
lence of this research is the single instance of 
the author's failure to understand a position which 
he is reporting. Thus he says, quite erroneously, 
of Aquinas that “Ie must be admitted that there 
seems to be incompatibility between the con- 
ception of matter as the unconditioned manifold, 
and the principle equally cardinal in Thomas, that 
matter is the foundation of individuality” ( p. 73, 
note 1). 

JAMES V. MULLANEY 


DE HUECK, CATHERINE. Dear Bishop. 
Sheed & Ward. 95p. $1.75 


Baroness de Hueck was asked by a member 
of the hierarchy, during the war, to find out what 
American youth was thinking of the Church, 
democracy, communism and our way of life. To 
come into contact with her sources of information, 
she hired a room at four fifty a week, worked 
at various jobs in bars, restaurants and factories 


and lived on that income. Her report to the 
bishop was in the form of letters, hence the 
title, Dear Bishop. Has the Church in America 
lost those sheep we call the masses? What is be- 
ing done for these lost sheep? Dear Bishop gives 
a disturbing and an annoying answer. Our col- 
leges should press this book on their students; 
it will be an excellent shock treatment for the 
faculty-members and the administrators. 
BROTHER C. JUSTIN, F.S.C. 


DORCY, SISTER JEAN MARY, O.P. Army 
in Battle Array. Bruce. 112p. $2.25 


This is the concluding volume of a series of 
three books containing brief and interesting bio- 
gtaphies of Dominican saints and blessed. The 
heroes, whose lives are narrated, are Pope Saint 
Pius V, Saint John of Gorkum, Blessed James of 
Ulm, Saint Catherine of Ricci, Blessed Peter Gere- 
mia, St. Rose of Lima, Blessed Margaret of Catello, 
Blessed Martin de Porres, Blessed Alphonsus 
Navarette and companions, and St. Louis de 
Montfort. In an age which is characterized by 
rampant secularism, books like this will aid 
greatly in giving to our younger ones that 
spiritual sense possessed by our fathers. The author 
has again enriched this volume with a collection 
of delightful silhouettes. 


FARREN, ROBERT. Course of Irish Verse. 
Sheed and Ward. 17lp. $2.50 


Robert Farren, the well-known modern Irish 
poet, has not written “ a history of Anglo-Irish 
verse”; rather it is his purpose “to observe and re- 
mark upon the growth in Irishness, in separate 
existence from English poetry, of the poetry that 
was and is composed in Ireland or by Irishmen”. 
He has attempted to portray the spirit of Ireland 
as exemplified in her poets from Goldsmith to 
the present day. The end-product is a volume 
that is both a critique and an anthology, a volume 
that despite its brevity is illuminating, interesting 
and distinguished, a volume that is above all 
entertaining. 

FEENEY, REVEREND LEONARD, S.J. 
Mother Seton, an American Woman. Re- 
vised edition. Dodd, Mead. 212p. $2 


Father Fenney's admirable life of Mother Seton, 
with such rewriting as was necessary to bring it 
up to date, is available again in a more compact 
format with several interesting pictures added to 
the text. Sincerely true to historical research, this 
admirable life of the foundress of the Sisters of 
Charity is almost recreational in its reading appeal, 
so deft and limpid a touch does Father Feeney 
bring to his task. Despite his serious attempts to 
depicit the sufferings and struggles of Mother 
Seton, we somehow have the feeling of how strong 
was the divine guidance, that in the midst of 
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THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


Just Published! 


5th EDITION 


STANDARD 
CATALOG for 
HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


with a 


CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT 


Selected by a committee of the 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Rev. William J. Gibbons, S.J. 
Chairman 


Father Gibb ns was also one of the 
titirty-two -ollaborators that made pos- 


sible the selection, in the main body 
of the Catalog, of 4,555 books with 
12,300 analytic entries. 


Because of its completeness, accuracy 
and impartiality this Catalog has been 
adopted as the official approved list 
in many communities. 
For complete details and 
price write: 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
New York 52 








afflictions and disappointments, Mrs. Seton was 
buoyed up by the everpresent consciousness thar 
she was resting in the arms of God. This life 
of Mother Seton is one that will be an asset to 
any library whether it be public, school or per. 


sonal. 
BROTHER A. THOMAS, F.S.C. 


Gospel Rhymes. By various authors. Illus. 
by Jeanyee Wong. Sheed and Ward. 60p. 
$1.50 

This collection of humorous and serious verses 
by Frances Chesterton, Marigold Hunt, Father C. 
C. Martindale, T. V. Nicholas, Father Vincent Mc- 
Nabb, Father Leonard Feeney, Maisie Ward, 
Christopher Hollis and Michael Trappes-Lomax, 
is based on incidents from the Gospel stories. 
There is a variation of style and feeling, as might 
be expected, but all the verses are pleasing and 
help to present afresh the Bible for us. 

The book is charmingly illustrated by Jeanyee 
Wong, and decoratively bound. 


Imitation of Christ, newly translated by Rev. 
John M. Lelen. Catholic Publishing Co. 
384p. $2 

One of the interesting notes of our times is the 
number of new translations of the Scriptures and 
the Imitation of Christ which have appeared in 
our age of materialism. The latest translation of 
the Imitation is that here noted. The older lovers 
of The Imitation will be cheered by the decision 
of the translator to credit this noble little work 
to Thomas a Kempis. Not that the dispute over 
the authority can affect the merits of a book which, 
in the words of St. Thomas More, “if read would 
secure the nation’s happiness”. It will be too bad 
if the seemingly high price of this edition re- 
stricts its deserved wide-spread sale. 


LAGRANGE, REVEREND MARIE JO- 
SEPH, O.P. Gospel of Jesus Christ... Tr. by 
Members of the English Dominican Province. 
Newman. 2v. $7.50 

This is a reprint of a translation made in 
England, ten years ago, of Marie-Joseph Lagrange's 
Evangile de Jesus Christ. Father Lagrange, the 
most erudite Catholic Biblical scholar and critic 
of his day, is convinced that a “life of Chirst” of 
a “harmony of the Gospels” is impossible because 
the Gospels “are inadequate as historical documents 
for writing a history of Jesus . . . The Gospels 
themselves are the only life of Jesus Christ that 
can be written” (v. 1, p. xi). 

The book is primarily devoted to determining 
whether “these four gospels were in harmony of 
in conflict with one another”. The substantial 
agreement of the four evangelists, despite the un- 
questionable differences in chronology, for ¢x- 
ample, is inductively determinable by recognizing 
the peculiar genius of each. 

This is a scholarly, critical study of the Gospel, 
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BOOK 


not a book of “pious considerations”. Biblical 
critics of every variety are considered dispassion- 
ately and their claims, however shocking to the 
simple Catholic, are evaluated gravely. The spade 
work of research which underlies this book of 
synthesis is available in Lagrange’s previously pub- 
lished studies. 

The translation is adequate; the index is useful; 
the table of contents is analytical. 

JAMES V. MULLANEY. 


McCORRY, REV. VINCENT P., S.J., Those 
Terrible Teens. McMullen. 184p. $2.50 


The Terrible Teens was written for those girls 
who have a grade school diploma but who have 
not yet voted. For them, here is a little book 
crammed with pages of golden advice, written in 
such an engaging style that the author can “bear 
down” with the full realism of life without any of 
his essays losing either their sparkle or the 
reader's interest. It is to be hoped, and maybe 
prayed for, that generous relatives and wise li- 
brarians will conspire to place this profitable and 
enjoyable book in the hands of all our teen agers. 


MANNING. CLARENCE. Story of. the 
Ukraine. Philosophical Library. 326p. 
$3.75 

The Story of the Ukraine is well titled for it 
is but the story and not the history of that great 
people who, like some few other races, have been 
doomed to suffer the miseries of oppression for 
hundreds of years. To this ancient tale of misery 
and persecution, in a well told part of this book, 
has been added the story of the latest horrors 
suffered, the horrors of Soviet totalitarianism. 
It is too bad the author didn’t elect to tell his story 
without grievous omissions. His chapter on 
Bohdan Khmelnitsky makes no mention of the 
Jews in Khmelnitsky’s life; yet of him it has 
been written his “name, until the advent of Hitler, 
was perhaps the most terrible and the most hated 
in the history of European Jewry”. He massacred 
over a half million Jews during his life. It is 
strange that in our day so many people seem 
anxious to hide this anti-semitism; recently the 
Ukrianian Soviet Republic renamed a city after 
Khmelnitsky, or Chmelnitski as the name is 
also spelled. 


MAYNARD, THEODORE. FPire Was 
Lighted. Bruce. 443p. $3.50 


Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, daughter of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne and wife of George Lathrop, 
lived an exciting life. It was a life, however, 
that witnessed a series of failures—writing, paint- 
ing, music and marriage—until her middle years. 
Psychologists of the modern school would have 
reveled in her story, and predicted for her a life 
of neuroticism. But Mrs. Lathrop was built of 
sterner stuff. This qual-" plus her conversion to 





Probably the most important 
book we have issued in our 
quarter-century of publishing 


The 
a 
to God 


by FATHER WINFRID Hexsst, S.D.S. 


How can the troubled human soul 
find its way back to the tender heart 
of God and the peace that abides there? 
The inspired wisdom of the Church 
points out a way—the way revealed by 
God Himself to one great saint after 
another: St. Catherine and St. Theresa, 
St. Ignatius and St. John of the Cross. 


This Way Father Winfrid explains 
—in simple, readily understood phrases, 
and by means of homely examples 
taken largely from the lives of the 
saints and Holy Scripture. Here is an 
ideal volume of spiritual meditation, 
particularly for Lent. Retreatants and 
retreat masters will find its pages of the 
greatest practical value. 

$2.75 


At bookstores, or direct from— 
SALVATORIAN FATHERS 
Publishing Department 


St. NAZIANZ WISCONSIN 
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Catholicism, imbued in her a great charity, that 
evidenced itself in her care of and devotion to 
the incurable cancerous sick poor. 

Mr. Maynard, whom the publishers label the 
dean of American Catholic biographers, has a 
dynamic subject for his work; he too is a 
convert has added, no doubt, to his better under- 
standing of Mother Alphonsa. As a result this 
sympathetic biography is a vivid and warming 
picture of this remarkable woman. 


MIMS, SAM. Bayou Adventure. 
215p. $2.50 

In this his latest novel, Sam Mims has given 
us a tale. of the bayou country of Southern Louisi- 
ana and its courteous and sensitive Creols. This 
fast-moving tale tells the story of a murder in the 
bayous, and the adventures of the hero, Bayou 
Boy, and his two pals in trapping Lang Bernardo, 
the murderer. Boys from the sixth grade through 
high school will enjoy this good tale. If one’s 
appetite for adventure needs to be sharpened, a 
map of the locale of these adventures is printed 
on the inside covers. Such maps can move most 
people to dream dreams of high adventure. 


MONTGOMERY, JOHN FLOURNOY. 
Hungary, the Unwilling Satellite. Devin- 
Adair. 28lp. $3 


Mr. Montgomery's story of Hungary and its 
sad history of recent years is one of those refresh- 
ing books written by an author who insisted on 
being restrained by facts. Four appendices, one 
of which is the text of the secret protocol of the 
Russo-German nonaggression pact of 1939, con- 
tain the main diplomatic facts which guided the 
author. This book will make excellent reading 
for collegians and seniors in high school. Starry- 
eyed pedagogues who have been thinking with 
their hearts will find it an alluring invitation to 
become realists. 


NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY, CARDINAL. 
Works. Ed. by C. F. Harrold. Longmans, 
Green. $3.50 per volume 


These three volumes, Apologia Pro Vita Sua, A 
Grammar of Assent and The Idea of a University, 
in an attractive format of blue cloth with gold 
lettering, are the beginning of a twenty-volume set 
designed to replace his Collected Works. The 
London bombings of 1940-41 entirely wiped out 
the stock of this latter edition. 

We rejoice that Professor Harrold of Ohio 
State University, a Newman scholar, editor of 
A Newman Treasury and author of John Henry 
Newman, has been selected as editor of this series. 
Moreover, he has broken literary lances with such 
subtle opponents as W. E. Houghton, who a la 
Kingsley slurs the Cardinal's truthfulness in the 
Art of Newman's Apologia. Each volume has an 
incisive introduction, notes and an index. The 
Apologia has supplemental matter, as, for instance, 
correspondence and two appendices dealing with 


Bruce 


Kingsley. The appendix in The Idea of 2 Uni. 
versity reprints the little-known “Discourse V: 
Universal Knowledge Viewed as One Philosophy”. 

Six volumes of Essays, Sketches, Sermons and 
The Development of Christian Doctrine are sched. 
uled for 1948; price of the complete set will be 
announced later. Sursum corda! 

RICHARD JAMES HURLEY. 


SARTRE, JEAN-PAUL. Existentialism. Tr. 
by Bernard Frechtman. Philosophical Li- 
brary. 92p. $2.75 

This book is divided into three sections: a 
translator's introduction (pp. 1-7); a lecture de- 
livered by M. Sartre in Paris in 1945 entitled 
“L’existentialisme est un humanisme” (pp. 11- 
61); and a discussion, for the most part with a 
verbose and obtuse Paris Marxist named Naville, 
which followed the lecture (pp. 65-91). The 
themes running through this lecture are: 1) the 
atheism of indifference; 2) the priority of man’s 
existence to his essence; 3) our responsibility (to 
no one, and for no reason) for what we are is 
totally and exclusively our own (“total involve- 
ment”); and 4) a sense of anguish, blowing from 
the self-created, inescapable, sense of responsibility. 

This book is intellectually honest, perhaps cour- 
ageous. It also puts philosophy where it belongs— 
in the factory, the battlefield, the cafe, quite as 
much as in the schoolroom. But this brand of 
existentialism has its defects. Atheism is a 
necessary postulate, not an accidental accretion. 
Moreover, there is a self-conscious persecution 
complex in Sartre’s attitude to critics. Most un- 
forgivable, because so unnecessary, is the his- 
torical naivete of this sophisticated Parisian. He 
is conscious of his debt to various modern philo- 
sophers, but quite unconscious that the core of 
his morality is Latin Stoicism, and the centre of 
his epistemology (e.g., the human condition as 
real versus human nature as unreal) a repetition 
of Abailard. 

Sartre's existentialism is not a philosophy: but 
it is the raw materials of a vigorous though 
atheistic philosophy. It requires the historical, 
and the metaphysical, dimensions. 

JAMES V. MULLANEY 


SCHIMBERG, ALBERT PAUL. Story of 
Theresa Neumann. Bruce. 232p. $2.50 


This new story of the life of Theresa Neumann 
continues the work of her official biographer von 
Lama, who was murdered by the Gestapo in 1944. 
It is written in a restrained style, done in excel- 
lent taste and is an interesting biography of this 
simple Bavarian country girl whose physical con- 
dition has baffled the scientists of the atomic age. 
It is most baffling to have to explain how 4 
normal woman can live without food or drink, 
or more difficult yet, how one can still live with- 
out having consumed food or drink for twenty 
years, unless, of course, credit is given to the 
supernatural. Our librarians can do a great service 
to our students by populariing this new life of 
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Theresa Neumann—it is a guaranteed tonic for 
weakened faith. 


STERCK, REVEREND LEO C. For Alli To 
Live By. Bruce. 234p. $2.75 

In this delightful and modern interpretation 
of the life of Christ with application to the prob- 
lems of today’s Americans, Father Sterck has 
written an edifying, pleasant, and profitable volume 
of spiritual reading. Despite rendering his spirit- 
ual dose palatable, Father Sterck has still not 
watered his spiritual stalk. The basic counsels 
of Christian perfection are made desirable without 
being short of the meritorious contents. A book 
timely and useful in high school and college 
libraries. 


SULLIVAN, ALOYSIUS MICHAEL. Tim 
Murphy, Morgan Rifleman. McMullen. 
219p. $3.75. 

Mr. Sullivan, a founder of the Catholic Poetry 
Society of America, is well-known to poetry lovers 
for his work. He has in this volume recounted 
the adventures of Tim Murphy “the most-dreaded 
rifleman of Morgan's sharpshooters’ brigade dur- 
ing the American revolution”. It is a tale of 
heroic deeds, and the author has told it with a 
vigor and brilliancy that make the scenes live 
again. “Exciting” is the word for it. 

A map on the end-papers helps to fix the lo- 


cale. 


VANN, REVEREND GERALD, OP. Sz. 
Thomas Aquinas. Benziger. 185p. $3 


This book is written for “the non-Catholic reader 
who finds himself attracted by the breath and 
depth of his (St. Thomas’) wisdom, yet repelled 
by what he (the reader) conceives as a too ex- 
clusively rational approach to reality” (p.v.). Its 
central thesis is that St. Thomas “succeeded in 
unifying the characteristic thought, the characteris- 
tic outlooks, of east and west” (p. 100). To es- 
tablish this thesis there is considered in turn the 
life of St. Thomas, his sources, his works, and last- 
ly, Thomism today. Father Vann is always urbane 
and tolerant; mever narrowly scholastic in his 
view of Thomism. But he is also always deriva- 
tive; this introduction to Aquinas is largely bor- 
rowed from Gilson, Maritain, Dawson, among 
many others. 

Father Hart's preface, “Neo-scholastic Phil- 
osophy in American Catholic Culture”, in uncon- 
nected with the text. 

JAMES V. MULLANEY. 


WALSH, MOST REVEREND JAMES E., 
M.M. Man on Joss Stick Alley. Longmans. 
146p. $2.75 

The growing chronicles of Maryknoll’s heroic 
missionaries has a worthy recruit in this of 
Father Daniel L. McShane. From Col \ 
Indiana to Loting in South China, he carried his 








FRANCIS THOMPSON 
Poems and Essays 


Edited by WILFRID MEYNELL 
Three volumes in one. 


“English letters since the 1890's have 
produced no poet equal in stature to Francis 
Thompson. His work embodies the es- 
sential qualities which everywhere and in 
all ages are known as the mark of true 
poetry.” —Father C. Alexander, S.J. 


This is the definitive edition formerly 
published in individual volumes at $3.75 
each. 


761 pages $4.75 


ESSAYS BY ALICE MEYNELL 


With Introduction by 
Sir FRANCIS MEYNELL 


“In her lifetime, she was a tower of in- 
tellectual and spiritual strength, lifting 
through the mists one of the very few stead- 
fast lights. Those who were honored with 
her friendship find it difficult to imagine 
the future without that sustaining power. 
The memory is not one that can fade; 
and through her work, the living voice will 
still speak.”—Alfred Noyes. 


267 pages $2.75 





At your bookstore or from 


The NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Catholic Publishers and Booksellers 


Westminster, Maryland 
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zeal which resulted in the establishment of 
mumerous orphanages. A pioneer, the Man on 
Joss Stick Alley fought suspicion, hostility and 
schism. A revision of an earlier work. Con- 
tains a glossary and section of photographs. 
Should prove especially valuable with junior- 
senior boys for vocations and inspiration. 
RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


WILSON, ALFRED, C.P. Pardon and Peace. 
Sheed and Ward. 257p. $2.50 

Teachers who have been seeking a good guide 
to aid them in the preparation of lessons on the 
sacrament of penance will find the answer to their 
quest in this book of Father Wilson's. Written 
with wit and sympathy, this book gives thought- 
ful consideration to each aspect of the sacrament. 
The illustrations used by the author will, no doubt 
be frequently borrowed for classroom use. The 
chapter, “Inside the Tribunal”, if used as a guide 
for our pupils will bring to the teachers the 
blessings of harassed confessors and the gratitude 
of intelligently prepared students. “Be blunt, be 
brief, be gone” is the catchy slogan the author 
offers penitents. 


Practical material for the 
Catholic librarian 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
National Congress of the 
CONFRATERNITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

Boston, 


1946 


Informative and practical reports, covering jj 
such topics as: The Library as an Aid to | 
Religious Instruction; Graded and annotated |} 
Confraternity Reading List, pre-school to 
Grade XII; The Purchase of Books on Re- 
ligion, etc. 


784 pp., $3.50; paperbound, $3.00 
Dept. 4-997 


St. Anthony Guild Press 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 





FAMILY READING LIsT 


As we go to press, we have received a copy 
of Family Book Shelf, edited by Dr. Wil- 
liam A. FitzGerald. This is a joint publica- 
tion of the Catholic Library Association and 
the St. Anthony Guild Press. It has been 
sponsored by the National Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. A review will appear 
in a later issue of THE CATHOLIC LI- 
BRARY WORLD. 





GUIDANCE 
(Continued from Page 149) 


book for the littlest person, for there is where 
the foundation is laid. It means reading; it 
means careful, prayerful appraisal of the 
books we read. It means close cooperation 
between teacher and librarian; it means, prac- 
tically, that every teacher must be a librarian; 
else how is he to find his way to books and 
into them? It means understanding our boys 
and girls; and, above all, it means a personal, 
individual interest in each one of them. 

And when we have done all these things, 
then we shall be guiding our students in their 
reading; and then, perhaps, will reading be 
that inspiration of the Holy Spirit we so 
hopefully trust it will be. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





WANTED 


St. Robert Bellarmine: (under pseudonym of 
Franciscus Romulus) : RESPONSIO AD PRAE- 
CIPUA CAPITA APOLOGIAE . . . PRO SUC 
CESSIONE HENRICE NAVARRERI Will 
Library owning this write Georgetown Univers- 
ity Library, Washington 7, D. C. 
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